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M incrinc the passerby and making her AMBROSIA 
skin-conscious is the job that the Ambrosia S 
Display is doing in the dealers' windows saan Seana, fo 
and incidentally merchandising an excellent Nev Yor. NY. 
product in an unusual way. inact 
This display holds an actual large size mir- 
ror. It was not a flash idea but the result o/s Meumemeteonian tecsTies 

° Starr & Borden Avenues, 
of careful analysis of the product's adver- Long Island City, New York. 


tising possibilities. ses tis 


Your request will have an Einson-Freeman 


° ° We are indeed happy to start the installation work on the 
executive at your service to help YOU plan display recently purchased from yor. The cosments from 
° ° those dealers who have used the same up to cate have been 
your next window or counter display cam- highly complinentary and we feel that this dleplay shou! 4 
° prove very successful in increasing our business at the 
paign. point of salee 


We appreciate very mich the interest that you took in as- 
sisting us in the building of this display and feel that 
you should share with us in the compliments we are receiv- 
ing on this display, inasmich as so many of the basio ideas 
in its construction were contributed by you. 


Cordially yours, 
HINZE AMBROSIA, INC. 
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Selling isn’t everything 


Recentiy an important advertiser invited 
a number of advertising agencies to drop in 
and tell about themselves. After he had selected 


us to do his advertising, he told us that our 


GEORGE F. GOUGE presentation was the calmest he had listened to. EanEST DONONUE 
Vice-President ° . . Manager 

and Account Representative “You promised nothing in the way of results,” Production Department 
New York New York 


he said. “You didn’t claim to have any remark- 


able genius in your organization. You didn’t 
show me how to reorganize my entire business 
the first time you met me, or undertake to 
rename and repackage the product. If I hadn’t 


heard from a third party that you were pretty 


good, I doubt if I would have taken the trouble 


LEWIS H. AVERY : " ” E. RUSSELL PALMER 
sistent Account Representative to come In and look you over. Account Representative 


Buffalo Chicago 


Fortunately, he did. 


RALPH J. FAILOR 
sistant Account Representative 


RAY O. MITHUN 
Assistant Account Representative 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
CHARLES E. MIDGLEY, JR. DOUGLAS C. MANSON 
Radio Department Writer 
New York New York 


HAZEL P. JENNEY 
Assistant Account Representative 
New York 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


j:H1caco, McCormick Building .... Boston, 10 State Street.... Burrato, Rand Building ....PittspureH, Grant Building 


| ‘ MINNEAPOLIS, Northwestern Bank Building 
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Two Cents Each... 
but Not for Long 


. . . because they're only a few left 
of each of the following page re- 


prints from SALES MANAGEMENT: 


"Fighters and Salesmen Need 
Heart" 


"Ils Business Bad?" 
"The Golden Hour of Selling" 
"Save the Day" 


"Is Saturday Really an Off- 
Day or Do Salesmen Only 
Think So?" 


"Are Sales Off Because We 
Don't Ask for Orders?" 


"Just How Dumb Was J. C. 
Penney?" 


"They Called Him 


Butcher.’ " 


"The Lesson of the Dead Line" 


'The 


These are all pithy, pointed mes- 
sages designed for mailings to sales- 
men. 


WwW 


We also have a few copies of the 
reprints of ‘How Should a President 
Talk to His Salesmen?" which quotes 
Martin Davey's famous letter to his 
salesmen about licking depression 
business conditions. They may be 
had at 3 cents each. 


Ww 


In booklet form: "Epistles to the 
Advertisians'' (come on, agencies, 
here's an ideal promotion piece), 
25 cents a copy, or 20 cents in 
quantities of 30 or more. 


WwW 


In report form: "Population Studies 
of Principal Markets and Their Trib- 
utary Areas'"—a compilation of the 
material which appeared serially in 
SALES MANAGEMENT on all cities 
over 150,000 in population. Based 
on 1930 Census figures. Helpful in 
planning local sales and advertising 
campaigns, routing salesmen, setting 
quotas, etc. $2.00 a copy. 

Send 


orders, accompanied 


by check or money order to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NEW YORK 


420 Lexington Avenue 


BY WALTER MANN 


Operating Results of 
Shoe Chains in 1929 


Proof that Harvard is capable of other 
outstanding achievements beside that win- 
ning football team is found in a study 
just released entitled “Operating Results in 
Shoe Chains in 1929.” 

From the general research funds of the 
Two Hundred and 
Fifty Associates of 
the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, a fund 
was appropriated in 
the summer of 1930 
sufficient to finance 
a series of chain 
store studies — in- 
volving the eco- 
nomic and _ business 
aspects of chain 
store operation. This 
data (upon comple- 
tion of each section 
of the study) has 
been turned over to 
the students for 
study in Harvard Business School courses. 

The first section of these studies, pub- 
lished in June, 1931, dealt with chain 
grocery store operation. This section (the 
second) is on chain shoe store operation. 
It ably supplements the ten bulletins pre- 
viously published on the general subject, 
i.e., OM margins, expenses and profits in 
retail shoe stores. 

Contained in this study's interesting 
pages are the following tables: (1) 
Operating Results of Shoe Chains in 1929. 
This gives the details on fifty-three chains 
with 1,361 stores doing a total business of 
more than a hundred million dollars—an 
average in annual sales per store of $75,000. 
They do business on a 33.6 per cent mar- 
gin on markup. Payroll is 14.4 per cent 
and rent 8.2 per cent of the cost, etc., etc. 
Table II gives operating expenses by func- 
tions. Table III is a typical operating 
statement for a chain shoe firm. Table IV 
is a shoe chain statement classified accord- 
ing to kinds of shoes carried. Table V 
is a Classification according to retail price 
of the shoes carried, Table VI according 
to the number of’ stores per chain, Table 
VII according to sales volume for chain, 
Table VIII according to average sales per 
store, Table IX according to rate of stock 
turn. Table XI is arranged according to 
retail price of shoes carried and also ac- 
cording to net profit, Table XII according 
to number of sales per chain and also 
according to rate of net profit. 

All data used in the preparation of this 
bulletin were submitted directly to the 
Bureau by individual firms on a standard 
form of profit and loss statement specially 
developed by the Bureau for these chain 
store studies. The Bureau policy of 
strict confidence was maintained, as usual, 
in this case. The study was made under 
the supervision of Malcom P. McNair, 
managing director of the Bureau. Assistant 
Professor Carl N. Schmalz wrote the book, 
while Clifford K. Haworth, Mildred C. 
Varney and Elizabeth A. Burnham were 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


responsible for the details. Price $2.50— 
available direct from the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, Sol- 
diers Field, Boston. 


Red Book’s March, 1931, 
Detailed Circulation 


Figures by counties and by cities and 
towns of 1,000 population and over have 
just been published by the Red Book Mag- 
azine. The entire net paid circulation 
(newsstand as well as subscription) of the 
March, 1931, issue was counted and care- 
fully divided into alphabetical lists of 
counties by state and alphabetical lists of 
cities and towns of 1,000 and over by 
states. This comprises the main body of 
an 80-page and red-covered booklet now 
available through the McCall Company. 

In the front of this booklet are some 
interesting tables and charts on circulation 
growth (up more than 150,000 from Janu- 
ary, 1930, to June, 1931—an average of 
about 10,000 increase a month), and on 
location of circulation (the bulk of Red 
Book’s circulation is in 120 counties—57.3 
per cent in 187 counties, while 47.2 per 
cent is in the 100 largest cities.) Red 
Book's percentage of newsstand sales prac- 
tically parallels its total circulation per- 
centages in various-sized city groups. 
Seventy-five per cent of its newsstand sale 
has been consummated within twelve days. 
of its going on the stands. The number 
of copies delivered per dollar of advertis- 
ing investment is increasing. Each 100 
copies are, it is said, read by seventy-five 
husbands and thirty-nine sons (114 men), 
eighty-two wives and thirty-eight daughters 
(120 women), and by fifty-six others 
(guests, relatives and neighbors) making 
290 readers for each 100 copies of Red 
Book. 

Pages on distribution of population ac- 
cording to A. B. C. territorial divisions, as 
well as by city-size groups and by these 
two divisions combined, complete the 
preface. Interesting to those interested in 
the Red Book’s market of 781,790 families. 
Send for your copy to Donald Root, The | 
McCall Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Wholesale Trade, United States Sum- 
mary—A summary of the wholesale trade 
or the volume of business transacted by 
wholesale establishments. Figures are pre- 
sented by states, counties, number of es- 
tablishments, volume of business, employes, 
salaries and wages paid during 1929, and 
stocks on hand at the end of 1929. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Five cents, twenty-five pages. 


Food Survey of the New England Farm 
Market—A summary made from question- 
naires showing brand preferences of farm 
families for coffee, crackers, cookies and 
cereals, also how and where they ave 
bought. New England Homestead, Spring~ 
field, Mass. (Free) twenty-four pages. 
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Whats New 


gq Few sales executives who have 
not made a detailed study of the 
department store market realize what 
an enormous amount of business 
clears through these channels in a 
year's time. In the leading article 
this week are summarized the chang- 
ing buying trends in this field. Facts 
of inestimable value in making an 
approach to this market are included. 
‘Keys to a Four Billion Dollar Mar- 
ket.”” 


gq The survey SALES MANAGEMENT 
is currently making of purchasing 
brings out a number of points about 
the performance of salesmen which 
should prove of value in planning 
and executing sales training courses. 
The introduction to the report on 
this investigation is printed this week. 
Page 385. 


q “Designing to Sell’’ appears 
again this week. Sales executives 
having design problems of any type 
whatsoever are invited to consult 
with the editors of this magazine as 
to sources for authentic information, 
service, etc. ts 


WwW 
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Willman versus Carrington 


Now that Mr. Willman has so decisively 
joined Mr. Davey in a merciless indict- 
ment of salesmen in general, it is high 
time that a few other working sales man- 
agers should come to Mr. Carrington’s as- 
sistance. . As a working sales man- 
ager of a small radio distributing organi- 
zation, with a considerable gain in units 
over last year, and a remarkably good 
showing in dollars and cents in spite of 
vastly lowered prices, allow me to take 
up the cudgels. 

Mr. Willman’s article is splendid stuff 
for retail salesmen who are going direct 
to the consumer, and the outstanding ex- 
ample he gives is a retail selling organiza- 
tion. However, for the wholesale sales- 
man selling the dealer, his tactics would 
only result in loading the dealer's stock 
beyond his ability to pay. We have to 
go further than that in showing the dealer 
how to move our radio sets into the homes 
of his territory, and neither yelling at the 
salesman nor screaming at the dealer will 
fill the bill. We work more along the 
lines of General Pershing’s instructions 
to the officers of the A. E. F. just before 
the beginning of a great offensive in 
France. Pershing said, ‘Let the officers 
keep close to their men. Make them feel 
that you are real leaders, and that they 
can depend on you.’—Harry B. Taylor, 
radio sales manager, United Tire Stores 
Company, Trenton, N. J. 


(SALES MANAGEMENT has asked Mr. Tay- 
lor for some facts about the sales plan that 
was responsible for his creditable sales 
record, for use in an early article. The 
controversy that initiated this letter, and 
those printed below, appeared in the issue 
of November 21, “Have Salesmen Gone 
Soft?”” Mr. George Willman, sales coun- 
sel of Chicago, declared they have; Mr. 
George Carrington, sales manager, The 
Western Metal Specialties Company, said 
they haven't.—THE Epirors). 


A Familiar Ring 


I have just read Mr. George Willman’s 
letter in your issue of November 21 for 
the third time. It has such a familiar 
ring I was sure it was not new. Now 
I've placed it! 

I played under a football coach who used 
to give it between the halves. Some of 
the younger players would cry, and te. 
solve to go out’ and die for the dear old 
school, but there was a group of the older 
ones who wondered why he did not make 
some constructive changes in our offense 
and defense, instead of heaping abuse upon 
our heads, when we were doing our best 
under the circumstances. It was an opin- 
ion then, which after twenty years has 
grown to be regarded as a fact, that this 
coach had no constructive criticisms to 
offer. ... 

This idea of the “fighting salesman,” who 
is all hurry and bustle, rush and_ roar, 
from morning until night, never letting 
down his enthusiasm, never breathing, and 
with energy always one hundred per cent, 
is a myth that never existed, and never 
will exist. And no one could use such 
a nuisance if he did exist. 


Salesmen are, first of all, human beings, 
entitled to an honest day’s work, rest and 
play, and a reasonable amount of time 
with their families. I think if you would 
strike an average, it would be found that 
salesmen average a far greater number of 
working hours per day than we sales man- 
agers. I agree exactly with Mr. Carring- 
ton that salesmen have generally fought 
a hard and gallant fight for business this 
year, in spite of cuts and conditions be- 
yond their control. 

Mr. Willman’s half-told tales are unfair. 
We have a territory where thirty-eight 
banks, not bursting with money, have burst 
because of a lack of it. As for the record 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, their 
proposition is—no down payment. That is 
not salesmanship. . . . 

A sale to my mind is completed, and can 
be called such, when the buyer has re- 
ceived and paid for the goods, and both 
buyer and seller are satisfied with the trans- 
action. It is perhaps none of my 
affairs what their people do to their own 
organization—but when such half truths 
are published, and my boys read them, it 
can’t help but make them wonder if I ap- 
preciate their efforts. I do, and Mr. Car- 
rington spoke for me in the November 21 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT.—G. W. Mec- 
Dougall, sales manager, Erie Meter Sys- 
tems, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


(Mr. McDougall is in error about Comp- 
ton’s payment policy. This company does 
not authorize its agents to sell on no-down- 
payment.—THE EDITORS.) 


Vote for Carrington 


Mr. Willman insinuates salesmen are lazy 
loafers. This may be true of a certain 
small element that was attracted to sell- 
ing during the so-called era of prosperity, 
but this element is insignificantly small as 
compared with the thousands regularly em- 
ployed to perform the important function 
of selling (in all its phases). There is 
no group of workers in which there can- 
not be found a small number of drones, 
but I submit the fact that you will not 
find a larger percentage of drones in the 
selling forces of this country than you will 
find in the medical profession, in banking, 
among skilled workers, or in the farm 
ic.) be en 

Perhaps Mr. Willman doesn’t know it. 
but it is an unhealthy condition to have 
our banks “so full of money they can 
hardly close the doors.” Our bankers are 
interested in investments and loans, and 
if they must retain the money in their 
vaults because investments cannot safely 
be made, or because sufficient liquid col- 
lateral is not available for loans, it is only 
tangible evidence that some fundamental 
conditions in the country can stand a lot 
of improvement. .. . 

May I also suggest that an article describ- 
ing sales methods of book canvassers fur- 
nishes a damn poor barometer for 95 per 
cent of the sales executives in the country? 
—E. T., Jr., New York City. 


Bringing Business Back 


Believing that what is most needed at 
the present time for bringing back better 


business is the attitude of mind that will 
develop such qualities as courage and 
thinking through, we are planning to send 
out a pamphlet containing encouraging 
facts as to what has been accomplished by 
many companies in spite of the depression. 

To that end we have accumulated a 
number of newspaper and magazine ac- 
counts of concerns whose business is re- 
ported to be better than that of last year. 
We would like to include the attached 
‘article, but before doing so we must have 
your permission and also would like to 
have verification that you have been cor- 
rectly quoted, and if your sentiments at 
this time are the same as when this item 
was first published—James S. Gilbert, 
president, Dexter Folder Company, N. Y. 


(Mr. Gilbert refers to the article, ‘Is 
Any Business Worth Any More Than Its 
Sales Plan?’”—SM., Sept. 26, which ex- 
plained how the All States Life Insurance 
Company broke all sales records this year. 
Our sentiments are not only the same, but 
more so, Mr. Gilbert—TuHE Eprrors.) 


An Encore for Plus Signs 


I have been so much impressed with and 
have used to such good advantage the 
“Plus Signs,” as appearing in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT from week to week, that the 
thought has occurred to me that it might 
be a splendid thing if you would release 
to the Associated Press or the United Press 
or both, each week, a resume of all the 
definite signs of business improvement. 
While the various items are probably used 
by some newspapers, their effectiveness is 
lost because they are so scattered or buried 
on the inside pages. In contrast, the press 
has a way of featuring destructive news. 
Now that business is showing some definite 
signs of recovery and there are numerous 
concrete cases of increased sales, advanc- 
ing prices, resumption of operations, etc., 
it seems to me that if they were con- 
solidated and presented to the public at 
least once a week it would have a 
more telling effect than all of the move- 
ments on the part of the Government and 
organizations—because when folks see what 
has been and is being accomplished toward 
recovery they are more apt to be con- 
vinced. Optimistic statements and predic- 
tions on the part of business and political 
leaders have, during the past two years, 
all but lost their punch. 

I believe your “Plus Sign” idea could be 
made to serve a more constructive purpose. 
Undoubtedly many sales managers are mak- 
ing good use of them in their efforts to 
keep up the morale of their own salesmen. 
But how much more could be accomplished 
if each of us could prevail upon our local 
newspapers to give a front page story to 
something constructive, using the Plus Signs 
as the backbone of the story.—James H. 
Warburton, sales manager, Marietta Chair 
Company, Marietta, Ohio. 


Messages for Salesmen 


The writer personally feels that many 
of the articles that appear in the issues 
of your magazine are very much worth 
while and helpful in our efforts to increase 
our volume of business during these try- 
ing times. 

For that reason we are asking that you 
please send us fifteen copies each of the 
following articles which appeared in re- 
cent issues: “They Called Him ‘The 
Butcher,” Oct. 31; “Just How Dumb 
Was J. C. Penney?” Oct. 24.—L. B. Page, 
manager, Pittsburgh District, Rankin-Dut- 
ney Corporation, N. S. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending December 12, 1931: 


e @ @ All trade reports agree that the colder weather 
has spurred business forward in gratifying degree. In 
numerous cases the gains mentioned are quite notable, 
especially in food lines and wearing apparel. 


e @ e To what extent the Christmas trade has been 
influenced cannot yet be determined. The volume is 
naturally so large at this season, even under unfavorable 
conditions, that comparative figures are difficult to obtain. 
A distinct improvement in sentiment, while helpful to 
business in general, tends to exaggerated estimates of actual 
results. 


e@ e@ e The younger men are disposed to believe that 
the buying slack attributed to protracted summer condi- 
tions will be taken up in the course of the winter. More 
experienced merchants look upon business not transacted 
as business that has been lost. This is true, of course, of 
immediate needs. That theory fails, however, to take 
account of augmented supplies of buying power. What 
the public has not spent it can spend. 


e e e Large store buying, even for holiday business, 
has been very close this year—so close, indeed, that keen 
observers are inclined to think that a decided change in 
conditions would cause some embarrassment in filling 
orders. 


@ @ @ Manufacturers have not discouraged buying 
limited by consumer demand. Some of them are now of 
opinion, however, that the time is at hand for a modifica- 
tion of this policy in view of possible, if not yet probable, 
developments. The situation, at all events, indicates a 
return of something like an equilibrium. 


@ @ e@ Increasing uneasiness is expressed in many 
important quarters at the let-down in _ which has 
accompanied the demand for low-priced goods. Similar 
concern is found among manufacturers and the better class 
of distributors. A reversal in the price trend would cause 
a general sharp reaction. 


@ @e @ A good deal of current advertising is coming 
in for severe criticism these days on the ground that, in 
stressing price, it minimizes quality or implies that there 
has been no deterioration. It is not yet apparent that the 
public shares this view. It is observed, however, that 
public credulity is being strained and may reach the break- 
ing point if no reform is brought about. 


@ @ @ The general index number of business activity 
turned upward last week, though it did not move far. 
The gains were in steel mill production, electrical power 
Output, automobiles and cotton cloth. 


®@ @ e@ The average price of commodities slipped 
down again last week, the Irving Fisher index number 
teaching 67.6 compared with 67.8 the previous week. In 
Great Britain prices suffered a sharp decline, the Crump 
index number falling from 68.9 to 66.2. 


@ e@ @ Comment on the proposed national emergency 
finance corporation is mixed. It is welcomed by corpora- 
tions which encounter difficulty in securing adequate 
banking accommodations and believe that the situation now 
existing is similar to that which prevailed just before the 
close of the Great War. Critics of the plan are to be 
found among business men who dislike government activ- 
ities in any phase of business. 


e @ e The War Finance Corporation was brought 
into being first to help the country in the closing months 
of the war and later to facilitate exports and post-war 
adjustments in business. It functioned for about five 
years and proved decidedly helpful. 


e e e Striking comparative items in General Motors’ 
balance sheet as of September, 1931, and income statement 
for the nine months ended on that date: 


1931 1930 1929 
Casi eer $ 149,812,145 $ 145,570,217 $ 115,462,552 
Securities ..... 114,295,021 56,494,743 72,190,521 
Inventories 82,764,079 113,530,106 192,077,403 


Total assets ..$1,328,381,770 $1,323,593,213 $1,328,452,000 


Surplus: 1931, $339,863,790; 1930, $402,302,848, and 
1929, $379,149,656. Net income: 1931, $100,449,000; 
1930, $131,267,000, and 1929, $234,464,000. (An 
editorial note on these figures will be found on page 398.) 


@ @ @ Chain store sales in November made an un- 
usually poor showing, judging from figures now in hand. 
Compared with last year, Woolworth lost 8.6 per cent 
contrasted with a decrease of only 1.6 per cent for eleven 
months. Sears, Roebuck went off 16.8 per cent in the 
four weeks ended December 3, 6.2 per cent more than 
the loss in the first forty-eight weeks, and even W. T. 
Grant, with gains of 6.6 per cent in the first eleven months, 
lost 2.8 per cent in November. 


@ @ e A measure to curb “the ends” of too much 
advertising in the air is to be considered at the present 
session of Congress, according to Representative Davis of 
Tullahoma, Tennessee, ranking minority member of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, which has 
charge of radio matters. 


@ @ e@ Cigarette prices were cut this week in the Cin- 
cinnati outlets of Schulte Stores and United Cigar from 
sixteen cents a package and two packages for thirty-one 
cents to fifteen cents a package and twenty-nine cents for 


two packages. These prices include the Kentucky State 
tax of two cents. 


e e e As a result of production increases, 89,000 
persons have gone back to work in Chevrolet plants. 


@ @ e Steel ingot production in November averaged 
30.01 per cent of capacity compared with 27.76 per cent 
in October and 44.20 per cent in November, 1930. This 
is the first gain over the preceding month since March. 
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Keys to a 
Four Billion 
Dollar Market 


The department store market talks in carloads 
of units and millions of dollars in orders. If 
you know the ropes, you can approach it at a 
minimum sales expense. It is a gold mine for 
the manufacturer who can learn how to sell it. 


BY A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMEN1 


turer of ice chests with a factory 

in Michigan found, on analyzing 

his sales, that volume through 
furniture stores was showing a normal 
increase, but that volume through de- 
partment stores was steadily dropping. 
His salesmen attributed the loss to 
lower-priced competition and to the 
growing popularity of mechanical re- 
frigeration. The manufacturer knew, 
however, that one of his competitors 
was getting more business from this 
market than ever before. 

Unwilling to accept alibis from his 
men, the manufacturer decided to 
spend six weeks in the field to make 
a personal study of the reasons why his 
company was not getting a bigger 
share of the ice chest business that 
was clearing through department store 
channels. He felt that it was prin- 
cipally a matter of poor technique on 
the part of the sales force. 

He called on stores in Chicago, in 
Omaha, in Denver. He finally arrived 
in Los Angeles with not much to show 
in the way of business and no worth- 
while clues as to why buyers were so 
apathetic. He had, in several in- 
stances, been told that his line was 
quite satisfactory, and, in the case of 
several big stores he had failed to sell, 
had admissions from buyers that the 
line was superior to what they were 


G EVERAL years ago a manufac- 


selling. Looking back on these con- 
tacts, he realized that he had, in most 
instances, been “kissed out’ of the 
buyer’s office. 

When he met the next prospect— 
the buyer of a large store in Los 
Angeles who was a personal friend of 
some years’ standing—he frankly ex- 
plained his plight and asked for an 
explanation. What he learned was 
this: that this store, having become 
a unit in a large national group, had 
turned over its season’s requirements 
to the central organization in New 
York to be purchased as a portion of 
a blanket order, the parts of which 
were to be delivered on specified dates 
to the various cities in which the group 
had stores. 

When the buyer gave the refrigera- 
tor manufacturer the name of the 
central operating unit and its New 
York address, the president realized, 
much to his chagrin, that he had been 
asked, two years previously, to submit 
samples and prices on his line, with 
quantity discounts, to this very office. 
This he had done in the routine way. 
Catalogues and price lists had duly 
been dispatched, and there the matter 
had ended. The fact was that all of 
the buying for the twenty department 
stores comprising the group was, 
under the new setup, turned over to 
an operating committee of buyers un- 
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der the direction of a refrigerator 
expert in the New York office, and 
the buyers in the individual stores had 
to abide by the decisions of this com- 
mittee. Pride usually prevents these 
buyers from admitting the true status 
of their actual purchasing authority. 
This manufacturer’s experience is 
being duplicated by concerns in many 
other lines today—concerns that, de- 
sirous of reaching the enormous mar- 
ket represented by the department 
stores, have not taken the care to study 
group buying setups and the changing 
buying practices of large retail institu- 
tions. 

Within the last ten years radical 
changes have taken place in this field 
which must be clearly understood by 
any manufacturer wishing to break 
into the department store market, or to 
expand sales on lines already selling 
there to some extent. 

According to the Retail Census of 
Distribution, there are 4,924 depart- 
ment stores doing a volume of $100,- 
000 a year or more; these stores in 
1929 did $4,320,628,222 worth of 
business—or 8.6 per cent of the total 
volume of retail sales of the country.* 

If 2.7 per cent can be taken as a 
fair figure of the average per cent of 


*It must be remembered that all Census 
of Distribution figures are for 1929. 
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total business done by department 
stores in toilet articles and drug sun- 
dries** then the volume through 
department store channels for these 
products for that one year ran over 
$116,000,000. Using 0.6 per cent as 
a fair average for the share of depart- 
ment store business represented by 
candy, then these same stores sold 
nearly $26,000,000 worth of candy. 
Candy represents one of the smallest 
items. Using 5 per cent as an esti- 
mated average for hosiery business, 
hosiery volume for these 4,924 stores 
ran close to $216,000,000! Last year 
Macy’s, in New York, alone did near- 
ly $10,000,000 worth of furniture 
business. 

Executives of manufacturing  or- 
ganizations who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the department store 
field will find it difficult to realize the 
extent to which buying is concentrat- 
ing in New York City. Within a 
ten-minute taxi ride from Times 
Square are located central operating 
Organizations which place orders for 
a volume of department store business 
conservatively estimated at $1,810,- 


**Percentages are based on a report by 
the N. R. D. G. A., which analyzes the 
relative volume of business done in various 
departments in 652 stores selling $250,000 
Or more a year. They may, therefore, be 


considered fair estimates. 
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000,000. One group, with a member- 
ship of twenty stores, last year 
purchased merchandise with a resale 
value of slightly less than $400,000,- 
000. 

This concentration of buying in the 
East will be more readily understood 
if the manufacturer gets a clear idea 
of the extent to which department 
store activities in the various parts of 
the country are interlocked. From a 
buying standpoint, department stores 
may be classified into four groups. 

First: there is the ever-increasing 
number of individually operated and 
owned stores who buy from road sales- 
men and periodically send their own 
buyers to the New York and Chicago 
markets. This type of store is grad- 
ually changing over to other modes of 
operation which enable it to buy more 
frequently and more economically, 
and what is even more important, to 
keep pace with style changes. 

Second: there are the stores that 
purchase buying service from resident 
buying offices in New York. Stores 
thus serviced have no connection with 
other stores served by the buying con- 
cern, but they are able to obtain 
quantity prices due to the buying 
power represented there. M. Rich, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, is an example. 

Third: there are the various groups 
of stores who, feeling the necessity 
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@ You can contact the cream 
of the coast-to-coast depart- 
ment store market without 
moving more than a dozen 
blocks out of Times Square. 


of having more than a buying service 
rendered by an office not controlled 
by them, merged their efforts and set 
up a central organization in New York 
with proper capital structure to: 

a Do research work 

b. Do personnel work 

c. Work out uniform methods of 
accounting 

d. Exchange operating figures be- 
tween stores 

e. Study advertising methods and 
uniform selling plans 

f. Perform a daily style service 

g. Set up a central buying organiza- 
tion of specialists in each line to assist 
store buyers on their regular trips to 
the New York market, to buy for the 
store buyer when the buyer is not in 
the market, to organize the buying of 
merchandise where large volumes can 
be used to obtain price concessions, 
straight discounts, advertising allow- 
ances, or exclusive style features. 

Kaufmann’s of Pittsburgh is an ex- 
ample. This store is a member of and 
a shareholder in the Cavendish Trad- 
ing Corporation. 

Fourth: there ate those stores whose 
stock has been exchanged for the stock 
of a holding company, either privately 
or publicly held. In these cases the 
Operations are practically similar to the 
operation of Class 3, only here there 
is financial central control. A suc- 
cessful example of this type is the 
May Company, with stores in Cleve- 
land, Denver, Los Angeles and Balti- 
more. Another is the National 
Department Stores. 

The reasons for these various de- 
velopments are fairly obvious: the 
desire for economy in buying (both 
from a wages standpoint and cost of 
merchandise); the need for expert 
style guidance; the attainment of more 
efficient management through research 
and through exchange of information 
and operating plans between stores. 

In what position is the manufac- 
turer who has not kept himself posted 
on these changing conditions during 
the past ten years? Suppose he is a 
hosiery manufacturer whose entire 
output has been sold through commis- 
sion men and large distributors. He 
decides to build up his own selling 
organization and go direct to the big 
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retailers. Suppose he goes to Pitts- 
burgh, hoping to sell Horne’s, Kauf- 
mann’s and Gimbel’s. At Joseph 
Horne Company he finds that they 
are part of a group called The Asso- 
ciated Merchandising Corporation, and 
most of the hosiery sold in this store 
is contracted for through New York, 
in most instances under private 
brands. At Kaufmann’s he learns that 
the president of that store is president 
of the Cavendish Trading Corporation, 
and a similar condition exists with 
regard to the items sold in the hosiery 
department. Gimbel’s are, of course, 
a branch of Gimbel Brothers of New 
York. He decides to try Rosenbaum 
and Frank & Seder, and finds that both 


pointed out several of the mistakes 
commonly made by concerns inexperi- 
enced in this field of selling: “The 
manufacturer may be a specialist in 
his field and be known and recognized 
as a successful business man, but when 
he comes into the buyet’s office he 
may be only one of fifteen men who 
have a similar story that morning. He 
comes in offering the line he is mak- 
ing, featuring the numbers he and his 
stylists and designers have agreed 
upon as good potential sellers. His 
effort is concentrated on selling to us 
what he has, and not in finding out 
what we want to buy. He forgets that 
we have our fingers on the pulse of 
literally millions of consumers; that 


Any manufacturer who has a line which can be sold 
through department stores will find the informa- 
tion in this article of inestimable value in planning 
a sales approach to that vast market. Important 
changes have taken place in department store buy- 
ing habits in recent years. What those changes are, 
and why they have developed, is explained in the 
accompanying analysis of big-store buying methods. 


are owned by National Department 
Stores. The hosiery man faces the 
inevitable conclusion that he has little 
chance of selling any large quantity 
to any one store in Pittsburgh through 
the type of approach he has elected to 
take. 

If the harassed hosiery man goes 
to Cleveland he will find a situation 
that is even worse. Halle Brothers 
are members of Frederick Atkins & 
Company, New York. The Bailey 
Company are owned by National De- 
partment Stores, New York. The 
May Company is the original business 
of The May Company National chain. 
Higbee Company are members of the 
Syndicate Trading Company, New 
York. William Taylor Son & Com- 
pany are members of the Associated 
Merchandising Corporation, New 
York. 

In order to reach these primary city 
markets through their major depart- 
ment store outlets, this misguided 
hosiery manufacturer will have to go 
to New York and, through a planned 
approach especially designed for this 
market, build up contact with the spe- 
cialists who are in charge of his line 
at the various buying offices. 

In the matter of planning this sales 
strategy, a buyer for one big group 


we know, every week, the best sellers 
in each industry in forty cities in 
America; that we have a thorough 
knowledge of the current best selling 
numbers and their prices, in each local- 
ity. If the public is demanding dollar 
hose at the moment, it is our business 
to find a manufacturer who can make 
hose that represents a good value at 
that price. 

“I have in mind the experience of 
a successful Philadelphia manufac- 
turer. About three years ago he was 
featuring a hose to retail at $1.95. 
He had been successful in this price 
range for some years, and had always 
been behind in deliveries. During 
those years, however, the public didn’t 
mind paying $1.95 for hose. Without 
any warning this manufacturer’s busi- 
ness began to drop off. He protested 
that he was putting more value into 
the hosiery than ever before. The 
fact he lost sight of, however, was that 
money was beginning to get a bit 
scarcer and the public was becoming 
less discriminating. When the de- 
partment store buyers told him they 
must have hosiery to sell at $1.65, he 
refused, for some months, to make 
any effort to comply with their wishes. 
In the meantime other far-seeing 


manufacturers had fallen in line with 


the new price trend, had formulated 
new price policies, and had taken his 
business from him. Finally, in des- 
peration, he changed his policy and 
developed the kind of hose the buyers 
had asked for, at the price the cus- 
tomers wanted to pay—which, by this 
time, had fallen to $1.50. This 
change soon revitalized the slipping 
business and volume again reached a 
profitable level.” 

The manufacturer who hopes to be 
heard, then, must make a detailed 
study of the best selling lines and 
numbers in the stores of the particular 
group he wants to reach. He must 
then select out of his regular line 
goods which will meet the require- 
ments of the merchandise his survey 
has shown to be the most popular, or 
develop special new numbers. 

A retail sales counsellor pointed out 
another error commonly made in sales 
strategy in this field. ‘Too many 
firms attempt to show and to sell a 
line of products to group buyers,” he 
said. “Much greater results can often 
be obtained by taking one outstanding 
item that is being used in large quan- 
tities, and presenting this, alone, for 
approval. Large buyers are usually 
interested in purchasing one item at a 
time, not a line. By so doing, the 
seller sometimes can obtain a bigger 
unit and dollar volume of business 
than if he attempted to spread pur- 
chases over several items. Moreover, 
once one outstanding item is being 
used daily in large quantities, the 
manufacturer or his representative be- 
comes a regular caller at the buying 
offices and it gives him an excellent 
opportunity to develop interest in 
other items in the line. This is par- 
ticularly true if he has already estab- 
lished a number which is proving 
profitable to the retailer. Nothing 
maintains and builds business in this 
field like a reputation for the manu- 
facturer of profit-making items.” 

“Can we cover the department store 
field entirely from New York?” is a 
question that has been asked by some 
companies that have studied the de- 
partment store situation. The answer, 
for most industries, is “No.’ The 
stores need local attention which will 
insure complete tie-up with newspaper 
and other forms of advertising; they 
need guidance in merchandising which 
only a manufacturer can give. One 
concern that is outstandingly success- 
ful in selling a women’s drug sundry 
signs blanket contracts in New York, 
then sends salesmen to make frequent 
calls on the various stores in Chicago, 
Louisville, Denver, Los Angeles, etc. 
The salesmen are familiar with all de- 
tails of the basic contract—what 1s 

(Continued on page 399) 
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Chart I. The effect of the depression on number of sales calls is here graphically shown. 


Failure to Use Sales Tools 
Kills Many Sales, Survey Shows 


HE vital need on the part of 

the majority of salesmen in the 

field for better sales training, 

to enable them to cope more efh- 
ciently with the present-day selling con- 
ditions, is forcibly driven home in a 
field survey being made by SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 

The nature of the survey is the 
tabulation of information about hun- 
dreds of calls being made on buyers 
by salesmen in many lines. It is a 
study of performance—how salesmen 
go about their work, and what return 
they get for their effort in the way 
of time, attention, and signed orders 
from buyers. 

Out of the wealth of data thus col- 
lected in the field, the one outstanding 
revelation is the inefficiency of the 
majority of salesmen in (1) making 
an intelligent approach to buyers; (2) 
in finding something constructive to 
offer which will make the call any- 
thing but a routine matter, and (3) 
(probably most important) in using 
even the simplest selling tools which 
are a standard part of the equipment 
of men who rank as tip-top salesmen. 


The first of a group of articles 
reporting on 
SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
current study of purchasing. 


BY 
HERBERT KERKOW 


To listen to fifty or one hundred calls 
in a buyer’s office, one after another, 
just as they come in any normal day’s 
activity, one would scarcely realize that 
there were such sales aids as photo- 
graphs, sales manuals, advertising port- 
folios, sales films, demonstration kits, 
performance reports, or any other of 
the multiple types of sales helps which 
have been so invaluable in building 
sales for the companies that have de- 
veloped and put into practice syste- 
matic, modern sales training courses. 
In many cases which came under 
observation, the salesmen were un- 
doubtedly equipped with one or more 
of such sales aids, but, now, when 
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selling conditions absolutely demand 
greater selling efficiency than ever be- 
fore, they were not using them. 

In the series of studies made at the 
purchasing offices of a large oil com- 
pany in New York City, tabulations 
revealed that a mere 20 per cent of 
the salesmen who called were compel- 
ling enough to get over half the buy- 
er’s total time. 

See Chart II (page 402), which lists 
the lengths of sales interviews for two 
days. 

This revelation is particularly sig- 
nificant in light of the present-day 
necessity for better salesmanship, as 
shown on Chart I. Graphed on this 
chart are the sales calls made on the 
oil company’s purchasing department 
in New York City, during .a period 
from October, 1927, to September, 
1931. The record quite definitely 
shows that since the depression—that 
is, comparing the total sales calls for 
1929 with the total calls for 1930— 
there is almost fifty per cent more sales 
effort being expended by the manufac- 
turer to get business. Yet this greater 

(Continued on page 402) 


@ On the left we have an example 
of a product that “‘jes’ growed” out 
of traditional ideas of using the 
forms, dies, handles and gadgets that 
accumulate in a shop during years 
of production activities. @[ On the 
right is “Early American,” an oval 
aluminum drip coffee pot, designed 


with a definite plan and purpose. 


Designing to Sell 


[Subscribers are invited to consult with 
the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT on 
their own design problems, sources of de- 
sign information and styling services.— 
THE Epirors. } 


N January the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company will set a new 
standard for cooking utensil de- 
sign when it introduces into the 

market a new Weart-Ever aluminum 
drip coffee pot, to be called the “Early 
American.” Compare the rather hap- 
hazard contours of the about-to-be 
abandoned model with the rational 
proportions of ‘Early American.” Any 
untrained eye can see the difference 
between hit-and-miss design and de- 
sign with a plan and purpose. Nor 
does it take a flight of the imagination 
to measure the increased acceptability 
of the newcomer. 

The launching of ‘Early American” 
right now was decided upon for two 
reasons: First, it has been recognized 
for some time that the “drip” method 
of making coffee was displacing other 
methods of coffee brewing in popu- 
lar favor. Second, experts predict for 
1932 a widespread revival of interest 
in the Colonial period which is ex- 
pected to affect the merchandising of 
a great many commodities. One rea- 
son for this is that next year America 
celebrates the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton. February 22, 1932, will usher in 
a series of celebrations that are bound 
to have their effect on public emotion, 
with its usual reflexes on taste and 
fashion. It seemed logical, therefore, 
to be prepared to ride in with the tide. 

Because Lurelle Guild is an author- 
ity on American antiques, as well as 
being a “shirtsleeve’’ designer of in- 


Edited by 
R. S|. McFADDEN 


dustrial products, he was selected as 
the creator of the new line. Mr. Guild 
says that his design was guided by 
utility as well as by the present-day 
trend toward practical simplicity. He 
intended that the pot should be easy 
to hold, both as a combined unit and 
in separate parts, that it should be 
well-balanced and easy to clean. The 
white gleam of the metal is accented 
by handles and knob of ebony Bake- 
lite. 

Drawings of the proposed model 
were submitted in round and oval 
shapes. 

The oval shape, as well as a few 
other features of the proposed design 
would necessitate an investment in new 
production equipment. But on con- 
sulting the district managers of the 
company as to their preference for the 
round or oval shape, the vote was al- 
most unanimous in favor of the oval 
one. Then they had models made of 
both the oval and the round pot, and 
submitted these to about thirty women 
in and around Pittsburgh and New 
Kensington. Again the vote was in 
favor of the oval pot—even if it were 
priced fifty cents higher, said they, in 
almost perfect accord. 

To quote an official of the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, 
“We were torn between the natural 
desire to save production expense by 
using production facilities already es- 
tablished and that of heeding popular 
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demand for something distinctly new. 

“Under certain conditions it is cer- 
tainly desirable to work within the 
production compass bounded by the 
limitations of dies and tools already in 
the shop. We concluded, however, 
after estimating the probable sales 
differentials between the accustomed 
shapes and entirely novel ones, that it 
was worth taking a fling at produc- 
tion investment. True, new dies and 
tools would be required, but we con- 
sider it sound to operate on the prin- 
ciple that sales appeal should be the 
motivating force in turning out a fin- 
ished product, rather than production 
economy. 

“It would appear to be a pretty 
good rule that, as far as possible, pro- 
duction equipment should accommo- 
date itself to product ideas, rather than 
the other way round, as so often hap- 
pens, that products are the result of 
production facilities.” 

The “Early American” drip coffee 
pot was ‘“‘triple checked” for beauty 
and utility; first by Mr. Guild; then 
by ““Wear-Ever’’ engineers and, finally, 
by the director of the Wear-Ever ex- 
perimental kitchen. In pursuance of 
the policy of working toward greater 
integrity of design and utility, Wear- 
Ever several months ago reopened 
their experimental kitchen, which is 
in fact a laboratory completely 
equipped for testing the company’s 
products under conditions of actual 
use. Foods, recipes and utensils are 
tested with exacting care. The activ- 
ities of Miss Margaret Mitchel, direc- 
tor of the experimental kitchen, are 
closely coordinated with those of the 
sales, manufacturing and advertising 
departments of the company. 
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A Neglected ‘‘Shelf” 
Product Becomes a 
Merchandised Specialty 


OW an elegant container lift- 

ed a shoe polish out of Tony’s 

shoe-shine box and promoted 

it to the glass cases of the fine 
toiletries department is a tale fraught 
with as much romance for manufac- 
turers as your Cinderella yarn ever 
held for youngsters. We can do no 
better than to let R. K. Barton, presi- 
dent of the Barton Manufacturing 
Company, relate the story in his own 
words: 

“The shoe polish industry, of which 
we are a part, has never in the past 
been a shining example of modernism 
in merchandising. Within the past ten 
years lowly commodities ranging from 
soups to toilet soaps have succeeded 
through advertising and packaging in 
placing a high-grade atmosphere 
around trade marks and brand names. 
The shoe polish industry had done 
almost nothing in this direction— 
with the result that it was selling a 
very plebeian commodity in the eyes 
of purchasers. 

“We determined that what others 
had done in the way of glorifying 
homely products, we would do with 
shoe polish. We feel now, as we have 
always felt, that a shoe creme is the 
first cousin to a toilet creme—that its 
function so far as the well-dressed 
man or woman is concerned is a func- 
tion of considerable economic and so- 
cial importance. 

“Naturally we began with the prod- 
uct and developed something that we 
believed was far ahead of anything 
the industry has ever produced—but 
as good as the perfected product was, 
it still needed a dress that would be- 
speak the social position and prestige 
which we wanted to reflect. 

“One important step in our effort 


“Early American,” in use, illustrates how design takes a prod- 
uct out of the kitchen and adapts it to wider uses. Ebon 
Bakelite handles and knob accent the whiteness of the metal. 


to place a shoe creme in the toilet 
goods classification was that of collabo- 
rating with the Turner Glass Company 
in the designing of the Kydet and 
LaVida packages. We are indebted to 
the Turner Glass Company for rec- 
ommending that we consult with 
Walter Dorwin Teague on the design 
of an appropriate package. Through 
his efforts we found what we were 
looking for—bottles that not only had 
utility but had the spirit of what we 
were trying to do: Lift shoe polish 
out of the class of ordinary commodi- 
ties and bring it nearer to the classi- 
fication of fine toiletries. 

The cost of packaging the cremes in 


these bottles has proved to be but little 
more than would have been required 
by the traditional method of using 
some conventional stock package. To 
begin with, we dispensed with a con- 
taining carton entirely. It seemed to us 
better merchandising to let the pro- 
spective purchaser see the product in 
its attractive glass package rather than 
to cover it up with a carton. There 
were no problems incident to the fill- 
ing of these packages. It has, how- 
ever, been necessary to label them by 
hand, which is slightly more expen- 
sive than labeling by machine. We 
are satisfied, however, that the packag- 
ing of the products in their present 
bottles has not resulted in any impor- 
tant penalties. Now, neither of these 
packages was an old container rede- 
signed, nor a new design for an old 
product. Both Kydet and LaVida are 
as new as their packages and their 
names. They began their commercial 
life with the dress they now wear. 
LaVida has not yet received a great 
deal of promotional effort, due to mer- 
chandising situations which have 
(Continued on page 403) 


Kydet’s and LaVida’s predecessors 
were “Cinderella” products. These 
glorified containers designed by 
Walter Dorwin Teague gave them 
entree into the fine toiletries de- 
partments of high-grade shops 
which would have snubbed the 
same goods in humble packages. 
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Improved Performance 
and High Styling 
Push Big Ben Ahead 


EE the shadow of the early morn- 
ing bogey back of the new 
polite Big Ben Chime Alarm in 
the photograph? It was that 

shadow and reading what it might 
mean to the sales future of the Big 
Ben that moved the Western Clock 
Company to radical action in the direc- 
tion of its redesign. 

That the thought and effort re- 
quired for such a move were worth the 
trouble is attested by the fact that the 
Western factories are hard put to it to 
handle the rush of orders—one of the 
few cases of consumption actually 
bringing pressure to bear on produc- 
tion, in a world where the hue and 
cry is that of production outstripping 
consumption. 

L. B. Ronolds, advertising manager 
of “Westclox,” reports that from all 
over the country pleased purchasers 
of polite Ben are voluntarily writing 
to tell the company that it is rendering 
a great service to humanity by provid- 
ing a pleasant way of being wakened 
in the morning in place of that hated 
harsh jangle associated with the old 
alarm. 

“For many years,” continued Mr. 
Ronolds, ‘alarm clock development 
has been limited almost entirely to 
minor design changes and a new coat 
of color now and then. 

“But for some time we have been 
dissatisfied with our own product [ah, 
that’s a healthy state of affairs!], and 
felt that there was a lot of room for 
improvement in actual performance. 

“More than two years ago, while ex- 
perimenting with various alarm ar- 
rangements, the desirability of the si- 
lent tick occurred to us. 

“Gradually a conception of an 
alarm clock that would be ‘kind to 
your ears,’ as well as to your eyes, 
took shape. True, it took a tremen- 
dous amount of experimentation and 
perspiration—but it’s been worth it!” 

The new model has a silent tick, 
two voices and an exterior that affords 
it entree to the very best society. 

With mechanical difficulties solved, 
there remained the problem of design- 
ing a case that would be worthy of 
the product’s technical superiority. 
For this purpose the Western Clock 
Company engaged the services of 
Henry Dreyfuss. Mr. Dreyfuss is con- 
sulting designer for the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and has a fund of 
experience in developing all sorts of 
products, from cooking stoves to air- 
planes. An extensive survey of con- 
sumer preferences for style, clock 
sizes and utility requirements was ini- 


wesley 


BIG BEN 


The “polite” grandson of old man Big Ben, whose shadow 

you see on the wall, has gone over so big in popular favor 

that the Western Clock Company is hard put to it to fill 
orders. Henry Dreyfuss designed the model. 


tiated. Because the tastes of people 
in various geographic sections of the 
country where the product will pene- 
trate differ so widely, the aim was to 
achieve in the final product the great- 
est common denominator of design 
appeal. 

It is Mr. Dreyfuss’ theory that Saks 
Fifth Avenue windows are swell on 
Fifth Avenue, but they’d be ridiculous 
in Mauch Chunk, and that iit is busi- 
ness suicide to try to buck established 
taste prejudices by foisting too ad- 
vanced ideas on an unreceptive public. 
Hence the painstaking care in the pre- 
liminary consumer research. 

On the other hand production factors 
had to be reckoned with in establish- 
ing a design that would be acceptable 
in the matter of production costs as 
well as in appearance. Several days, 
therefore, were spent in the factory 
getting a line on machine and tool 
equipment and the engineering facili- 
ties which must be considered. 

Westclox’s production engineers 


submitted working drawings of their 
requirements and between the collabo- 


ration of the factory staff and Drey- 
fuss’ own designers and draughtsmen 
there was evolved a case that was 40 
per cent thinner than the old model, 
and succeeded in eliminating all the 
setting gadgets which formerly bristled 
around the ‘‘skyline” of the old clock, 
leaving the lines of the new model 
unbroken and pure. 

Now whereas the old-fashioned 
alarm was one of those necessities to 
be put up with the best one could, as 
often as not thrust into the recesses of 
the kitchen closet until the “And so 
to bed” hour, “polite” Ben is a clock 
so well groomed and well mannered 
that he’s welcome in anybody’s living- 
room, library, study or bedroom. 

Mr. Dreyfuss humorously confesses 
that during the time he was concerned 
with the design of the Big Ben he 
surrounded his bed with a cordon of 
alarm clocks with different types of 
numerals—Roman, Arabic and Rococo 
—so that he could decide by actual 
experience just which type of numeral 
was most easy to read through sleepy 

(Continued on page 403) 
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Outside of Watchful Waiting, 
What Can an Industry Do? 


BY 


J. M. DIMICK 


APITALIZING upon the buy- 

ing spirit which always accom- 

panies the Christmas holidays, 

the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
this year is aggressively promoting the 
“Cottons for Christmas” idea in an 
effort to stimulate the market for the 
products of the industry it represents. 
Newspaper advertising, trade papers, 
and direct mail to dealers are being 
used. 

The promotion material points out 
that this is a year for practical gifts 
rather than luxury gifts, and that cot- 
ton goods of all kinds are not only 
practical but economical. Cotton 
goods this year reflect the lowest price 
in more than thirty years on the raw 
product, the Institute says. 

The Cotton Textile Institute was 
organized in 1926 by forward-looking 
interests among the manufacturers 
both North and South in the hope 
that a centralized agency not concerned 
with political or legislative matters 
could effectively serve the industry and 
its customers. Its membership repre- 
sents approximately 70 per cent of the 
country’s active spindles. 

It is estimated that every person in 
the United States now uses thirty 
pounds of cotton per year. The ob- 
jective of the Cotton Textile Institute 
is to increase this to forty-two pounds 
a year. The most important means to 
this end being employed by the In- 
stitute is the development of new uses 
for cotton.* 

Many original and practical uses are 
already chalked up to the Institute's 
credit. For example: To make avail- 
able at reduced expenses the beauty 
and effect of wood paneling, thin 
sheets of mahogany, walnut, lacewood, 
birch, oak, maple or pine are cut from 
the logs and mounted on a cotton 
sheeting. A flexibility is obtained 
which allows the paneling to be easily 
shaped over mouldings, columns and 


*Their early activities along these lines 
were described in an article, “King Cotton 
Hunts for New Customers,” SM, Septem- 
ber 1, 1928. 


broken surfaces. Mount- 
ed on brown cotton 
sheeting it is fitted and 
hung like wallpaper, giv- 
ing a finish identical 
with that of solid wood 
paneling but at one- 
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The mare useful the gift, the greater ite suceann There are worlds of 
practical, attractive, amart things-to-wear sad thiagefor-the-howse 
made of Cotton. 


COLORFUL GISTS FOR TRE BOME 


TOWELS ...Gay, catorfol towels, same of thems with exciting dexigne— 
towels to be sokd in denen bots or indivisually—sad all of them wel- 
come gifte to myone hreping homme, of planning ta. 

SHEETS ... 10 regular denen packages ot packed im interesting new 
sift boxes. Many af there sheet with mew idea Another gift item 
that’s are ta intrigue « bowe-maker, 

BATH SETS... There's sluost wo Babit to the variety of design and 
colare ja canons for the hethroaws this your, Most of them are wrapped 


WELCOME WRARABLES FOR WOMEN 
Amusing abbreviated > velveteen evening wraps... lounging 
JO> yojoman af velveteen... sucde cloth jackew tn vatoral chomois 
color, vibrant high shades. ur mrb SR Hark tones «Mele owenters ... 
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Doues of angaadie or conan lace ar date wie fabric ges | “8, 


fifth to one-half of the i 
cost. 4 

Another new and in- 
teresting use for cotton 
fabric is in the institu- 
tion of cotton duck in 
place of stucco in the 


them make eplendid gifts 


with Garing caffe... liste ests AA, stot, and ony amber of there 


Sen eet eed ceappers af eng tem Canning Dae 


second-story gables of the 
English type of houses. 
A layer of fifteen-pound 
saturated felt is affixed 
to the sheathing. Duck 
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is applied over this and 


COTTONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


coated with oil paint. 
The appearance is excel- 
lent and the insulating 
qualities especially satisfactory. 

The use of cotton fabrics in road 
construction shows great promise. 
Texas and South Carolina have re- 
ported favorably on their experiments, 
and now Georgia has ordered five 
thousand yards for experiments. Low 
cost of installation and maintenance 
are the prime factors. The fabric lends 
a flexible strength to the road bed, 
preventing or greatly delaying corru- 
gation and breaking up of surface. It 
is estimated that easily ten thousand 
square yards of fabric per mile can 
be used in this way. The new uses 
mentioned above were cited and 
elaborated upon by George A. Sloan, 
president of the Institute, in the Sep- 
tember 3 issue of Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord. 

The use of cotton bags for many 
commodities continues to grow with 
new opportunities for extending the 
practice being constantly uncovered. 
Packaging of oranges and other fruits 
in small retail sales units continues to 
increase in popularity. The fifteen- 
pound size cotton bag for potatoes is 
a great step in retail selling. One of 
the country’s largest refiners of sugar 
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Falt-page advertisement appearing in the New York Times Norember 30 


has increased its use of two-, five- 
and ten-pound cotton bags 500 per 
cent during the past five years. More 
than 105,000,000 cotton bags were 
used for this purpose in 1930. 

With the purpose of learning just 
what the cotton industry as a whole 
thought of the benefits of the Insti- 
tute, we visited Mr. Douglas G. 
Woolf, editor of Textile World, and 
we quote here his brief summary of 
their important accomplishments: 

“1. The development of accurate 
statistics on production, sales, ship- 
ments, stocks and unfilled orders, so 
that the industry could balance its out- 
put with current demand. 

2. Regulation of employment, in- 
cluding the voluntary adoption of a 
uniform maximum working week of 
fifty-five hours day shift and fifty 
hours night shift. 

“3. Successful prosecution of the 
movement toward the elimination of 
night employment of women and 
minors in cotton mills, now in effect 
in 83 per cent of the industry. 

“4. Promotional campaign to popu- 
larize styled cottons, which has had 

(Continued on page 399) 
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Find the Better Ad 


...and how it got that way! 


these two Barbasol ads are identical. But one ran 
in LIBERTY. The other in another mass weekly. 


Both appeared during the period when Dr. George 
Gallup and his associates were counting up what people 
had seen, what people had read in the four mass weeklies*. 

And that count showed that this Barbasol ad in 
LIBERTY stopped 71% more men and women per dollar 
invested than the same ad in Weekly A! 


How Did It Get That Way? 


While Dr. Gallup was checking ads, he also checked edi- 
torial pages. Here he made two discoveries: 


First: The most widely read type of article was most 
widely read regardless of the magazine it ran in. The best- 
read articles in all magazines were much alike in their 
dramatic, sentimental, fast-moving simplicity. 

Second: LIBERTY carried more of this more-highly- 
popular type of editorial material than any other magazine. 


"Te quick facts are these: In copy, headline, art, 


By direct count (see Panel opposite page) the average 
editorial feature in LIBERTY had a reader-interest 17% 
higher than that in Weekly A—6% higher than that in 
Weekly B—and 41% higher than that in Weekly C. 


These variations in editorial interest directly paralleled 
the variations in advertising interest! 


Paced to the Public 


Eight years ago, LIBERTY was born. Into a changed 
generation. Into a world altered in thinking, in living, 
in attitude. 

Into a world speeded up—emotionalized —stitred by 
swift-moving times packed with one fresh miracle after 
another. 

Deliberately—LIBERTY paced itself to this post-wat 
public. 

Called in such writers as Winston Churchill, Beatrice 
Grimshaw, Ben Hecht, Adela Rogers St. John, S. S. Van 
Dine, H. G. Wells. 
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Writing an ad is only half of 
the job. An Editor must do 
the other half. Tests show 
that editorial interest in dif- 
ferent magazines may vary 
stopping power of the same 
ad as much as 153%. (With 


Barbasol it was nearly 71%) 


reader-interest in the 4 mass 
weeklies, Dr. Gallup* mea- 
sured the editorial “‘steam- 
pressure” each magazine 
puts behind your ads. Here 
are his gauges—showing the 
percentage of readers actu- 


ally reading the average edi- 


... In his 6-city census of 


torial feature in each. 


ae —— 
WEEKLY C 


Such artists as Bairnsfather, Benda, Flagg, Held, 
Knight, Tomaso. 


Paid writers by the ’script, instead of the word, for 
brevity’s sake... 

And published their stirring writings under such heads 
as “Will Americans and the English Ever Understand 
Each Other?” (Winston Churchill on Anglo-American 
relations)—““To Hell with the Admirals!” (Smedley 
Butler saying good-bye to the Navy)—“Is Franklin Roose- 
velt Physically Fit to be President?” (the most widely- 
read article in any of the 4 weeklies during the Gallup 
Reader-Interest Census*). 


Nor Is That All... 


To carry all this LIBERTY provided a new format. Com- 
pact, easy-to-handle, free of uncomfortable bulk. An easy- 
reading make-up, with no run-overs, no ads buried but all 
next to live reading matter. 


Finally -LIBERTY tested everything by offering itself 
to the public. 


By letting magazine readers buy for themselves! By 
banning subscription drives, premiums, cut-rates, help-me- 
to-go-through-college pleaders! By making every issue 
sell itself —week after week — without benefit of subscrip- 
tion lists! 


Today more people ask for LIBERTY than for any 
other magazine. More people buy it week after week 
throughout the year. 


99% of the circulation you pay for is circulation bought 
because it’s wanted to be read—only 1% is circulation- 
sold-a-year-in-advance! 


Let LIBERTY Help Make 
Your 1932 a Better Year 


If you are spending money in the mass weeklies during 
1932, you owe it to yourself to give that money every 
chance to do a job. 


You may get along without LIBERTY. 
But you may be more successful with it! 


Why not examine all the facts thoroughly before you 
decide ? 


Why not study the report of the 6 studies made by Dr. 
Gallup—made, in three of the cities, under official obser- 
vation by the A.N.A.—and get the story on other ads 


Read Weekly 


which, like Barbasol’s, ran in duplicate in LIBERTY and 
other weeklies? 


The stopping power of hundreds of ads is summarized 
in this report. And the reader-interest “score” of many 
stories, articles and features in LIBERTY and other 
magazines. 


To obtain a copy, simply express a desire for it. Without 
further obligation, it will be delivered to any mass adver- 
tiser by his nearest LIBERTY representative. Address 
LIBERTY, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


*6 SEPARATE 
STUDIES 


The first attempt to measure reader-interest in 
terms of things actually seen and read was mad2 
last July and August by Dr. George Gallup, of 
Northwestern University. 


Accompanied in 3 cities by official observers 
from the A.N.A., Dr. Gallup led his researchers 
into Springfield, Mass. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Columbus, Ohio; Topeka, Kansas, 
and Sioux Falls, S. D., during 6 consecutive weeks. 


In each city, researchers carried then-current, 
fresh copies of the four mass weeklies. At each 
door—15,000 were visited during the 6 weeks— 
they asked, “Have you a copy of any of these 
magazines?” 


Where the answer was “Yes,” the person reply- 
ing was asked to leaf through the entire maga- 
zine, indicating what had been noted, what had 
been partly read, what had been read all the way 
through. 


These facts were noted down by check marks, 
and the marked copies returned to headquarters 
as records. The actual magazines bearing these 
crayon checks are on file in New York, and are 
available for responsible study. 


Students will discover from them two parallel- 
ing facts: 


(1) The average editorial feature in LIBERTY 
was read by 17% more people than in Weekly 
A; 6% more people than in Weekly B; 
41% more people than in Weekly C; and... 


(2) The average advertisement in LIBERTY 
stopped 48% more people than in Weekly 
A; 23% more people than in Weekly B; and 
112% more people than in Weekly C. 


man who is a quitter in sticking with a tough 

buyer hasn’t any more of a chance to reach 

the championship rounds in selling than a 
Phil Scott would have against a Dempsey. 

Selling take the drive of football. The great- 
est teams Knute Rockne ever produced understood 
their ‘‘quota” of ten-yards-to-go in four downs, 
and they concentrated everything on developing 
a drive sufficient to make at least that minimum. 
Doubtless their opponents seemed, at times, to 
have twenty-two men on their team instead of 
eleven. Perhaps Rockne’s men didn’t let that 
bother them because they realized that their rivals 
had the same illusion about them. Competition 
in selling is like that. Often our competitors may 
seem to outpoint us two to one. The fellows 
with the drive, however, plough ahead and often 
discover, in the end, that the odds were about 
even. 

Selling takes the strategy of a skilled chess 
player. Every move must be planned. You don’t 
win at chess by moving men about the board at 


Sen: takes the nerve of a fighter. The 


The 
Greatest 
Sport in 
the 
World 


BY 
BRUCE CROWELL 


random. And you can’t get all the business that’s 
coming to you by calling on a buyer and saying, 
“Need any of my stuff today?” 

Selling takes the flash of a tennis player. This 
year, at Forest Hills, Eileen Whittingstall fought 
herself to the finals with Helen Wills Moody, 
winning over opponents whose experience and 
ability were in many respects superior to her own. 
The sports writers said, “She swept them off their 
feet with the flash and brilliancy of her playing.” 
The salesman who has that precious spark of 
enthusiasm—style—flash to put a glow into his 
presentation as he talks his line before buyers, 
may know his competition but he doesn’t fear it. 

Selling takes the careful follow-through of a 
golfer. Many a golf match has been lost by 
chaps who could drive and keep out of sand traps, 
but who just couldn’t sink ’em at the hole. The 
approach of many salesmen is near-perfect, but 
they weaken at the point of asking for an order, 
getting a contract, signed, sealed and delivered. 

Nerve. Drive. Strategy. Flash. Follow-through. 
Selling is the greatest sport in the world. 


Reprints of this page are available at two cents each—money order or stamps with order. 
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Life Savers Have a Record Year; 
People Still Find Many Nickels 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Once when I was a small boy out 
in Salt Lake City, many, many years 
ago, the clergyman was berating his 
flock for their niggardliness to the con- 
tribution. “The gold of California, 
the silver of Nevada!” he exclaimed. 
“And the nickels of Utah!” 

But nickels in quantity have built 
many of our thriving businesses. 
Nickels built a good part of the Wool- 
worth building in New York, all of 
the Wrigley building in Chicago. The 
nickel businesses are doing better to- 
day on the whole than most of the 
others. 

Life Savers, Inc., of Port Chester, 
New York, is an example. 

In the first ten months of this year 
the company’s sales and profits were 
the highest of any corresponding 
period in industry. Merle B. Bates, 
advertising manager, is a genial but 
a cautious man. He refused to get 
tangled up in predictions, even for 
three weeks ahead. But the assump- 
tion is that 1931 will be the best year 
in history—which for Life Savers 
means since 1913. 

“There isn’t anything very sensa- 
tional about it,”” Mr. Bates said. ““The 
price, of course, has been an impor- 
tant factor. The distinctive shape of 
these thirteen convenient mints, fruit 
drops and cough drops—each with a 
Hole—has made them attractive and 
easy to remember. They must have 
satisfied some people’s tastes and 
created new ‘tastes’ periodically by 
the introduction of new products. 
Cryst-O-Mint, a peppermint product, 
was introduced Jast September. These 
new ‘tastes’ have stimulated interest in 
the entire line. 

“All the products, to be sure, don’t 
sell equally well. Just now Cczyst-O- 
Mint is coming along fine, but the 
older Pep-O-Mint, Wint-O-Green and 
ClOve are still the best sellers. Cryst- 
O-Mint, incidentally, is peppermim 
boiled, while Pep-O-Mint uses the 
same flavor in compressed form. The 
taste is different and the new product 
itself is translucent—as if it were a 
mouthful of nothing, or of solid 
water. This intrigues people, even 
before they taste it. 

“Aside from the fact that a lot of 
people like Life Savers,’ Mr. Bates 
explained, ‘I guess our success—par- 
ticularly this year—may be attributed 
primarily to the development of a 
policy of what might be called educa- 


tional selling of jobbers and dealers 
and to a heavier advertising program. 

“Our eighty salesmen are in two 
groups, contacting jobbers and deal- 
ers. Their job today is not so much 
to sell these outlets, but to aid their 
salesmen to sell their customers. Our 
jobber men, for instance, keep in close 
touch with the jobbers’ salesmen—tell 
them how to push our products and 
how to display them. Our retail 
salesmen show the dealer how to make 
the best use of our various types of 
counter displays—of which we have a 
dozen. It is more of an educational 
than a sales job. Life Savers are con- 
venience merchandise. It is in the 
dealers’ interest, as well as ours, that 
Life Savers be right in front of the 
customers’ noses in the stores— 
especially near the cash registers where 
they are liable to have some change 
in their hands. 

“We don’t use free deals or special 
offers. 

“Our advertising appropriations, 
based on the sales volume of the pre- 
vious year, has been increased con- 
sistently. This year we spent more 
money for advertising than any other. 
Next year we shall spend even more 
—about $1,000,000, including sales 
expenses. Except for car cards in 
larger cities, our advertising efforts 
have been primarily in magazines 
where we could employ color. 

“This fall, however, we appropriat- 
ed an extra $175,000 for radio, for a 
Cryst-O-Mint campaign in several im- 
portant markets and for a special 
newspaper campaign in Boston and 
Pittsburgh to promote Cough Drops. 
The weather was unseasonably warm 
and dry, so instead of talking about 
coughs and colds, we told what the 
drops could do to ease ‘City Throats,’ 
made dry and irritable by smoke and 
dust and whatever. 


“An interesting discovery from this 


campaign has been that in addition to 
increasing the sale of Cough Drops 
in these cities, as compared with 
others the same size, it has also stimu- 
lated other members of our line— 
which were not mentioned at all in 
the copy. Cryst-O-Mint, for example, 
is doing better there and elsewhere in 
the 600,000-800,000 cities, except for 
those which had the special Cryst-O- 
Mint drive. I guess the reason is that 
people, induced by the advertising to 
go in and buy Cough Drops for their 


throats, paused to buy some of the 
others for their palates. 

“Previous to this campaign we had 
been out of newspapers for five years. 
It looks now, however, as though this 
campaign will be extended. 

“Tt isn’t a matter of the new prod- 
ucts pulling the entire line along with 
them, but they do help to keep things 
humming. People like new thrills— 
of taste as well as of the other senses. 
We are trying to do our part to keep 
them supplied with them, at the very 
modest price of a nickel a shot.” 


Materials Handling 
Institute Formed to 


Promote Efficiency 


CLEVELAND—'‘To develop a greater 
consciousness among industries of the 
importance of efficient and economical 
materials handling methods,’’ repre- 
sentatives of sixty-two manufacturing 
concerns, meeting here this week, 
formed a Materials Handling Institute. 
The institute will engage in a pro- 
gram of research, standardization, edu- 
cation and allied activities in the in- 
terests of its industry and of others. 

Officers elected were Frank €E. 
Moore, president and general manager, 
Mathews Conveyor Company, Elwood 
City, Pennsylvania, president; Jarvis 
B. Webb, president, J. B. Webb Com- 
pany, Detroit, vice-president; John A. 
Cronin, editor of Materials Handling 
and Distribution, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, secretary, and Henry 
W. Standart, president, Northern En- 
gineering Works, Detroit, treasurer. 

The institute will be departmentalized 
—governors having been chosen for 
hoists and cranes; conveyors, gravity; 
conveyors, continuous ; conveyors, port- 
able, bulk; lift trucks and portable 
elevators; industrial trucks and _ trac- 
tors; transmission; crawler cranes and 
locomotives; monorails; accessories. 


Auburn Will Introduce 
12-Cylinder Motor Car 


CuHIcaGO—A twelve-cylinder Auburn 
car to supplement the present eight- 
cylinder car will be introduced at the 
National Automobile Show in New 
York next month, E. L. Cord, presi- 
dent of the Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany, informed SALES MANAGEMENT 
this week. 

“Very much higher in price than the 
present Auburn Eight,” Mr. Cord said, 
“the new car will develop 160 horse- 
power.” 


George Ripley, Jr., who has been special 
representative in Atlanta of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Incorporated, New York, has been 
elected a vice-president. 
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Hot after Refrigerators 


George Hughes 


Refrigerator’s Progress 
“Inspires” $2,000,000 
Electric Range Drive 


CHICAGO—Two million dollars will 
be spent in advertising by the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Company 
next year to promote the sale of Hot- 
point ranges, George A. Hughes, 
president, announced this week. The 
company’s organization of independent 
distributors and dealers will be in- 
creased to handle a larger proportion 
of the range business, which has been 
done primarily by central stations. 
Seventy-five per cent of the general 
appliance and refrigerator business is 
now handled by independents, Mr. 
Hughes explained. The augmented 
organization, and the intensive adver- 
tising campaign supporting it, are ex- 
pected soon to show a corresponding 
proportion by independents in the 
range field as well. 

“Both the range section of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the range committee of the 
commercial national section, National 
Electric Light Association, have agreed 
to cooperate in a three-year, nation- 
wide industry plan for electric cook- 
ery,’ Mr. Hughes told SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Details of the co- 
operative plan have not yet been 
worked out. 

In size of advertising budget, scope of 
operations and distribution setup, he 
added, the program will follow the 
lines which, in the last four years, have 
“made the electric refrigerator so 
successful. Cookery promotion is the 
next logical step in the development 
of electric labor-saving devices. Not 
only will the program be of assistance 
to the trade and industry in hastening 
the return of prosperity and in putting 


more men to work. It will also pro- 
vide increased load for the lines of 
utility companies. 

“In almost every section of the coun- 
try present range sales organizations 
will be taken over as rapidly as pos- 
sible by authorized General Electric 
range distributors,” he added. ‘‘Not 
only will these distributors undertake 
the sale of ranges on a retail basis, 
but they will extend to all retail out- 
lets and utilities in their territories 
more sales cooperation and advertising 
than ever before. The national adver- 
tising campaign in magazines and 
radio, and the publicity campaign 
will be re-enforced by local advertising 
by distributors and retailers.” 


““De Luxe’”’ Master Lock 
Gains Rapid Headway 
in Price-Shot Field 


MILWAUKEE—The ‘‘Master Secret 
Service Padlock No. 1,” introduced 
October 1, has stimulated the business 
of the Master Lock Company here and 
has strengthened dealer confidence by 
focusing attention on quality when 
many other manufacturers were build- 
ing merchandise to sell at lower 
ptices, George F. Libbey, sales direc- 
tor, announced this week. 

The new padlock, which sells for $1, 
is the first pin tumbler, brass cylinder 
model made by the company, Mr. Lib- 
bey said. It required the development 
of a number of special machines to 
handle certain of the 268 separate op- 
erations in its manufacture. 

“We felt that by releasing the lock 
immediately,” he explained, ‘‘not only 
would it give our own salesmen cour- 
age but would bolster up the trade’s 
attitude toward all of the quality mer- 
chandise in their stocks.” 

A feature of the campaign was a four- 
color counter carton, displaying six 
padlocks. The padlocks themselves 
are laminated—built up of layers of 
steel plates. “By cutting away a small 
section of thirteen of these plates be- 
fore assembling,’ Mr. Libbey added, 
“we produced a ‘window’ in the case 
which exposed the mechanism. 
“Every Master Lock salesman was 
equipped with this cut-open sample; 
dealers themselves wanted to see and 
to show what made the ‘wheels go 
‘round.’ ” 

The lock has just been awarded a 
gold medal by the American Associa- 
tion of Master Locksmiths—the first 
ever awarded a padlock—as an “‘out- 
standing contribution to the lock in- 
dustry.” 


New YorkK—Standard Brands, Inc., is now — 
marketing dated Chase & Sanborn coffee ° 


in cellophane wrappers. 
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“Eureka Drops Branches; 


Will Sell Stores Direct 


but Keep Canvassers 


DETROIT—The Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company has discontinued re- 
tail sales through all its 350 branches 
and sub-branches throughout the coun- 
try, Fred Wardell, president, told this 
magazine this week. 

Except for one distributor—the Platt 
Music Company, Los Angeles, recent- 
ly appointed for the California ter- 
ritory—the company will sell direct to 
department stores and electric light 
companies. 

The company’s door-to-door salesmen, 
which heretofore have operated from 
the branches and sub-branches, Mr. 
Wardell said, are being retained, and 
will be under factory supervision. 
Eureka will furnish the salesmen for 
the stores, and the stores will provide 
display and warehouse space and will 
handle collections. 

The new plan is expected to result in 
substantial savings—eliminating over- 
head of branches, permitting the com- 
pany to operate on smaller inventories 
and reducing the amount of clerical 
work. Time-accounts also will be 
eliminated. 

The sales reorganization was started 
about two months ago in an endeavor 
to pare expenses to meet a decline 
in sales volume from $12,780,000 in 
the peak year 1927 to $6,971,000 in 
1930 and a probable volume of $4,- 
500,000 in 1931. Although the com- 
pany reported a net loss of $313,582 
in the first half of the year, November 
operations about broke even and De- 
cember’s are expected to show a profit. 
The company is now at work on an 
addition to its line, which it is ex- 
pected will be announced soon. 


Seeks Over-Counter Sesame 


Fred Wardell 
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Passt CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Pabst 
Blue Label Malt Syrup and Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Brew, to Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn Corporation, Chicago. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, INc., New York, Dairylea prod- 
ucts, to Hanff-Metzger, Inc., there. 


COPELAND Propucts, INc., Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan, electric refrigeration, to Paul 
Cornell Company, Inc., New York. 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, New York, 
Van Heusen collars, Collarite shirts, Flexi- 
belt pajamas, etc., to Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., there. 


TORRIDAIRE COMPANY, Boston, heating 
pads, to O'Connell Advertising Agency 
there. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, Proctor, 
Vermont, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New 
York. 


PATEX FIBRE CORPORATION, New York, 
Patex towels, to Grey Advertising Service, 
Inc., there. 


Joan Beprorp, INc., New York, cosmetics 
(for chain and department stores) to 
Reimers & Whitehill, Inc., there. Metro- 
politan newspapers. 


OscaR H. Witt & CompPaNy, Bismarck, 
North Dakota, seed house, to Weston- 
Barnett, Inc., Chicago, Waterloo, Iowa and 
Minneapolis. Farm papers, national mag- 
azines and direct mail. 


SPONGE-AIRE SEAT CORPORATION, Buffalo, 
to Addison Vars, Inc., there. 


ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY, Simsbury, 
Safety-Fuse and Detonating-Fuse, to Wm. 
B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 


McCLAIN BROTHERS COMPANY, Canton, 
to Campbell-Sanford Advertising Company, 
Toledo. Magazines. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY, to 
Gardner Advertising Company, New York. 


Bendix Signs up Ford 


New YorkK—Ford Motor Company has 
signed a contract with the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation for use of the Bendix clutch 
control on its new models, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT learned from sources here this 
week. 

Bendix is affiliated with General Motors 
Corporation. 


Chesterfield to Go on Air 


New YorK—Chesterfield cigarettes will 
g0 on the air in fifteen-minute programs 
Six nights a week over sixty-seven CBS 
Stations, beginning January 4, Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company announced last 
week. Programs will feature Nat Shilkret 
and a 36-piece orchestra. Chesterfield is 
the last of the “big four’ among cigarettes 
to adopt the radio. 


Why business goes to market 


Via American Airways 


NCREASING use of American Airways by business 
travellers is founded on the reality of more profit for the 
user. This organized air transport system gives faster 
coverage of practically any travel route. It brings savings 
in time that mean quicker trips—lower expense bills. 


Leading executives use the airway for quick trips to key points 
on the map of their business affairs. Sales managers and salesmen 
use air travel to the greatest possible extent on their regular 
routes. Buyers take the airway to important trade centers, and 
return with samples or actual goods ahead of competition. 


For these reasons—and because business users have found 
American Airways travel over its nationwide network to be 
comfortable, dependable and increasingly profitable—business 
“goes to market” via American Airways. 


For literature on travel planning service, and reservations, call or 
write any American Airways office, leading hotel, travel agency, 
or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS /.. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 


Air Mail Connecting 

Passenger 58 Major 
Express American 
Services Cities 


“TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business” 
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Wrigley’s Radio Ladies 
Hold Their Own on Air 
With Amos ’n’ Andy 


CHICAGO—Myrt and Marge, William 
Wrigley’s radio ladies, are receiving 
about 800 fan mail letters each day 
—and the mail is steadily growing. 
The bulk of this mail comes from the 
East, mostly from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts—where they appear at the same 
time as Amos ’n’ Andy. 

When it came to picking time for 
Myrt and Marge in the East Mr. 
Wrigley reasoned: 

“Every hour during the evening seems 
to be crowded with good programs 
except the Amos ’n’ Andy time. Is it 
possible for any man, or men, or 
group of beings to be so good that 
everyone likes ’em? 

“Now, at this particular time (putting 
his finger on 7:15) you've got to 
listen to them or to not much at all. 
I figure out that if I don’t take one 
listener from Amos ’n’ Andy I'll still 
have a bigger audience than I could 
get at any other hour.” 

So saying, he put his million-dollar 
program on the air in direct competi- 
tion with the Fresh Air Taxicab Com- 
pany. The fact that the eastern fan 
mail is much bigger than the western, 
where he is on a more competitive 
hour, seems to indicate that Mr. 
Wrigley guessed right. 

Recently from twenty-five to fifty let- 
ters a day have come in asking this 
question in some form or other: 


“Isn't Janet Gaynor playing Marge’s: 


part? Marge’s voice surely sounds 
like Janet’s.”’ 

Another sidelight on the fan mail of 
Myrt and Marge: 

P. K. Wrigley reads every letter and 
every postcard that comes in. If there 
are a thousand in a day he considers 
it his pious duty to investigate each 
one. His argument is: 

“The Wrigley business is founded on 
units of pennies, profits in fractions 
of mills. Nothing connected with this 
business is small enough to be over- 
looked.” 

So if Johnnie Cackle of Gopher 
Prairie writes Marge a mash note tell- 
ing her how crazy he is about her and 
her voice and such—well, P. K. will 
see it. It’s one of the Wrigley details. 
It’s done at home at night. 


LONDON — Following the announcement 
that Philco and Zenith plan to establish 
factories in England (SM, September 5 
and 26), it is announced that Colin B. 
Kennedy Corporation, South Bend, In- 


diana, will establish a factory at London. 
Mr. Kennedy is now in England studying 
locations and market possibilities. 


Uhalt Will Supervise 
G. E. Dealer Relations 


CLEVELAND—A. A. Uhalt has become 
manager of a new dealer division of 
General Electric Refrigeration Depart- 
ment. 

He has been director of dealer oper- 
ations in the merchandising division 
for the last year arid a half, and after 
joining the refrigeration department 
four years ago, made a study of distri- 
bution territories with reference to 
dealers and warehouses. 

In his new work Mr. Uhalt will be 
in charge of development of a new 
dealer structure and plan of operation, 
P. B. Zimmerman, manager of the de- 
partment, explained, “which is expect- 
ed to increase dealer sales not only on 
domestic but commercial and apart- 
ment house machines.” 


A. A. Uhalt 


Offers $10,000 in Prizes 


for Piston Ring “Reasons” 


BALTIMORE—Prizes totaling $10,000 
are being offered by the American 
Hammered Piston Ring Company, 
Baltimore, for ‘‘the best letter of one 
hundred words or less, outlining the 
reasons why the American Hammered 
method of internally hammering pis- 
ton rings will perform the functions 
better and for a considerably longer 
period than rings produced in any 
other way,” it was announced recently 
at the company’s annual sales confer- 
ence. 

The first prize is $5,000. There will 
be a second of $1,000, a third of 
$500, ten of $100 and 100 of $25. 
The contest closes March 31. 

A booklet of instructions is available 
from the company’s factory in Balti- 
more, or at distributors throughout 
the country. 


President’s Conference 
Asks Backing for 


Modernization Program 


By Louis C. STONE 


The President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership 
accomplished one tremendously im- 
portant result. Men from all parts of 
the country were given a chance to 
contribute their very best thought to 
the problem of expanding and im- 
proving the market for homes in 
particular; and, in general, to define 
the forces which home building would 
bring to bear in the mass attack upon 
the depression. 

What results will flow from the re- 
cent President’s Conference? Will the 
most important be financial readjust- 
ment? This is conceded to be the 
most important. If the present session 
of Congress ratifies the President's 
proposal for the establishment of home 
loan discount banks, the only obsta- 
cle to early realization would be the 
time needed to set up the machinery, 
for it involves the establishment of 
twelve home loan discount banks, one 
in each Federal Reserve district—un- 
der the direction of a Federal Home 
Loan Board, yet to be formed. It will 
probably take the better part of a year 
to develop the rediscount system fully, 
and certain disagreements both with- 
in and without the building industry 
may postpone practical benefits of the 
system indefinitely. 

It appears that the modernizing 
market offers a more immediate source 
of return to normal activity than any 
other. It will be a step in the direc- 
tion of enlightened self-interest if the 
many manufacturers whose products 
are used in one way or another in 
buildings will unite to express willing- 
ness to enter into the market of imme- 
diate modernization to be opened up 
by installment methods of financing. 

Among the groups who should pro- 
mote home improvements, the Presi- 
dent’s Conference enumerates the fol- 
lowing: (1) the financial groups, be- 
cause it ensures the protection of their 
investments, (2) the materials groups, 
because it broadens the market for 
supplies, (3) the labor groups, be- 
cause it operates to promote steadier 
employment, (4) the publishing 
groups, because it is a subject of read- 
er interest. 

According to Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont, more than five hundred 
million dollars a year is being spent 
on household maintenance. But that 
is an average expenditure of only $17 
per home—surely an indication of the 
vast possibilities yet to be uncovered 
in this field. 
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RANCH 


ON THE NORTH * EDGE OF THE EVERGLADES 


FLORIDA 


A 45,000 acre ranch with thousands of head of Brahma Cattle, Ranch 
Cow Ponies, Cowboys and Seminole Indians from the deep recesses of 
the Everglades. Night hunting for wildcat and fox with twenty or 
thirty hounds Deer, wild turkey, quail, snipe, bear, raccoon, ducks and 
oppossum in abundance A Seminole Indian village nght on the ranch. 


The Outdoor Thrills of the West 
in the Luxury of Florida Sunshine 


| 
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The zest of the great outdoors —riding — hunting-fish- 
ING — swimming — camping with all the refinements of 
the most luxurious city dwelling. Strictly modern 
hotel, beautiful guest rooms, large high-ceil- 
inged lobby, music and card room, writing room, 
two dining rooms, with wide veranda the 
entire length of the building. Built of 
Florida palmetto, cypress and pecky 
cypress. Finest food. Entertain- 
ment by Cowboy, Indian and 


“Mammy” crooners. 


Nothing ite it = ™ 


East of the Rockies 


A winter vacation youll always 
remember. Moderate rates Write 
for full details. Automobile road 
Map and Railroad Time Tables. 


KINGS DUDE RANCH 


BRIGHTON — FLORIDA 


CHICAGO BOOKING OFFICE 


520 No. Michigan Ave 


refreshing contrast is seen in General Motors’ in- 

come statement for the nine months ended September, 
1931, and the company’s balance sheet as of that date. 
Net earnings in that period this year were 53 per cent less 
than in 1929. But cash and securities on hand this year 
were nearly 29 per cent more than in the big year. In 
-other words, while the corporation has been making com- 
paratively little money under current conditions, it has 
suffered no impairment of liquid resources, but, on the 
contrary, is better prepared than ever to take advantage 
of a revival of consumer demand. The explanation is to be 
found, of course, in the inventories, now 57 per cent less 
than they were in 1929. . . . General Motors, as we have 
remarked before, is an extremely well managed concern. Its 
circumstances can hardly be regarded as typical. But the 
showing the company makes is illustrative, in superlative 
degree, of what is the most promising outcome of the 
test: to which corporations have been subjected in the last 
two years. Although corporations reporting to the in- 
ternal revenue collectors had combined net incomes in 
the year ended August, 1931, which fell short of that of 
two years ago by 52 per cent, the number of insolvencies 
has been relatively small and the number of corporations 
which have been able to reenforce their positions is aston- 
ishingly large. When the general march forward is re- 
sumed cripples will not retard progress. 


& vesting. IN THE MIDST OF WEAKNESS: A 
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UCKY STRIKING: Referring to the expansion of 
IE Lucky Strike cigarette sales caused by American 

Tobacco’s (G. W. Hill’s) policy of concentrating 
advertising on one of the company’s brands, the Wall 
Street Journal, in an obviously “‘inspired’’ article, has this 
to say: ‘This policy has been amended recently to include 
advertising of Bull Durham. This has not been due to any 
change in the management's opinion as to the wisdom of 
its policy, but to the recognition of the fact that in de- 
pressed times there is a market for tobacco which can be 
rolled into cigarettes by the individual seeking economy. 
To get its share of this market, American Tobacco is spend- 
ing a large sum advertising Bull Durham with the result 
that its sales are up nearly 200 per cent from a year ago. 
This increase has been obtained without any disadvantage 
to Lucky Strike sales.” . . . Mr. Hill, by aggressive methods, 
has made more than his share of advertising history. He 
has always been blunt, often blatant, sometimes offensive 
to a competitor or to an industry, ever keeping an eye open 
to the main chance. His talking points are never labored. 
If they do not invariably belong to him alone originally 
he makes them his own by strenuous use. What he has 
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to say he shouts, never whispers. His Bull Durham adver- 
tising is a characteristic example of his way of doing things. 
He joined the other cigarette makers in boosting prices 
when the fashion was to cut prices. But at the same time 
he started the campaign to revive rolling your own—a 
hedging operation with no pretense of being anything else. 
All this and extravagant programs on the air have cost a 
lot of money, but Mr. Hill is satisfied as long as the net 
profits keep mounting. The judicious grieve at some of 
the things he has done. Others see wheat among the chaff. 
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correspondent asks us to do something in behalf 
of living statistics. He objects to the circulation of 
dead figures—reflecting conditions that no longer exist. In 
the note appended to his letter, which was published in 
our issue of December 5, attention was called to what 
SALES MANAGEMENT has done along this line in keeping 
up-to-date its ‘Survey of Spending Power,” a compendium 
of pertinent data that is as nearly of the moment as it is 
possible for such information to be. . There is no 
more fruitful source of error in plan making than records 
of the past which are not applicable to the present. Gov- 
ernment publications are full of material of this kind. 
The work done is generally so cumbersome that the results 
when published have little more than a historic value. 
The Census of Distribution is a striking case in point. It 
tells us about. sales in the fat year of 1929. But what 
dim light that information throws upon sales in the lean 
year of 1931! The Treasury Department did a good job 
in rushing its preliminary report of the Statistics of In- 
come for 1930. But even this unusual promptness fails 
to meet our need of knowing what our incomes are today. 
. To those who believe that business tides rise and 
fall with lunar regularity, tables of this kind are a never 
staling store of premises for more or less dependable 
deductions. To practical business men compelled to deal 
with such sweeping changes as have marked the last three 
years, such relics are a delusion and a snare. The only 
compilations worth consulting are those which, like SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S measure of spending power, are adjusted 
to immediate conditions by experts who are familiar with 
the correlation of present events to what has occurred over 
a series of years. The man of affairs can draw on his 
own experience for useful guidance. But for general rules, 
indispensable to safe estimates, he must know the trends 
and potentialities of his markets which are to be accurately 
traced only in statistics in which the vital spark is still 
aglow. 
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Outside of Watchful 
Waiting, What Can 
an Industry Do? 


(Continued from page 389) 


a definite bearing on the industry’s 
improvement. 

“5. Dissemination of information 
on sound principles of cost determina- 
tion and active work on installation 
of methods based on these principles. 

“6. Successful conduct of National 
Cotton Week in June, 1931. 

“It is interesting to note some of 
the immediate results of these accom- 
plishments: 

“First. Sales of cotton mills during 
the first ten months of 1931 were 7 
per cent over production. Shipments 


were 5 per cent over production. 


“Second. Stocks of finished ma- 
terials on hand on January 1 were 26 
per cent over unfilled orders. On 
October 31 unfilled orders were 19 

er cent over stocks on hand. 

“Third. Sales of the finer cotton 
fabrics show a 32 per cent increase in 
the first ten months of 1931 over the 
same period in 1930. 

“Fourth. Although the total pro- 
duction of the fabric materials for the 
first ten months of 1930 was practical- 
ly the same as that of 1931, it is very 
significant to mote the improved 
monthly output, i.e., the production in 
1930 showed a constant decrease from 
576,160 bales of cotton consumed in 
manufacture in January to 394,321 in 
September. In 1931 there was a con- 
sistent rise from 405,117 bales con- 
sumed in January to 463,704 in 
September.” 


Keys to a Four Billion 
Dollar Market 


(Continued from page 384) 


called for in the way of display and 
merchandising cooperation, and ‘so 
forth. It is their duty to check to 
see that the individual stores are carry- 
ing out their part of the agreement. 
They assist with interior and window 
displays, plan ways of merchandising 
whatever local advertising is being 
done, and cooperate with the stores in 
every way possible. This method has 
ptoved eminently successful. This 
year this manufacturer’s volume and 
profits have both been ahead of 1929 
and 1930. 

Additional factors of success in 
teaching the department store market, 
together with a discussion of how to 
price a line to meet demands in this 
field, will be touched upon in another 
article to be printed in an early issue. 


All Sentiment Aside 


Shere ARE 


Daytime Readers 
and Theyre BUYERS 


How we all love that old familiar picture 
of father, mother and children around the 
evening lamp, eagerly discussing your ad in 
our newspaper! 


And it’s still good—though times change. 
In Providence, the Evening Bulletin is the 
base of nearly every advertising campaign. 


_ Not all housewives ean steal an hour with 
the morning paper, after the family has dis- 
persed. But the fact is: they do it if they 
ean! It’s their one little period of soli- 
tude and quiet. And mark this: women 
hereabouts who read the morning paper 
inelude a goodly proportion of your 
best prospects — the liberal, informed 
spenders. 


The Providence Journal (morning) 
goes to 29% of the English-reading fami- 
lies in Providence County, and 26% 
throughout the State. Journal readers 
represent the greatest aggregate of buy- 
ing power that can be added to Bulletin 
coverage, omitting duplications, by any 
Rhode Island daily. 


There’s value in duplication, too, if it means 
an evening call repeated next morning when 
stores are open to complete the sale. 


The second largest market in this pace-setting 
New England district yields best returns to eve- 
ning-AND-morning cultivation. 


Journal-Bulletin Coverage: (English-reading families) 
A. B. C. Providence 95.1% 
Rhode Island 67.6% 


Providence County 72.2% 
PROVIDENCE 


GOURNAL/BULLETIN «= 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Los Angeles . Seattle 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston . New York . Chicago 


Representatives 
San Francisco . 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 9.—The 72nd session of 
Congress, probably the most important since the World 
War, got under way Monday with the introduction of 
about 5,000 bills in the House and with a large number 
introduced in the Senate yesterday. Adjournment will be 
at the discretion of Congress, and the session will probably 
continue until June. . 

Immediate decisions demanded of the Congress are con- 
cerned with higher taxes to meet the growing Treasury 
deficit, solution of the European war debt problems, un- 
employment relief, a program of financial and banking 
legislation, the problem of whether or not to permit a 
test vote on prohibition, and revision or repeal of anti-trust 
laws. Recently Senator Tom Connally summed up the 
situation by saying: 

“The country is filled with demands that Congress shall 
restore prosperity—that it shall cure this economic ailment 
and remedy that business ill, that it shall give a stimulant 
to industry’s heart action, that it shall bind up the 
fractures in finance; in short, that it shall set up a business, 
financial and industrial clinic to treat and cure all the 
ailments in business, industry, agriculture and finance.” 

But Senator Connally did not hold out much hope for 
Congressional relief, and added that business revival de- 
pends on restoring purchasing power to agriculture, labor 
and the producing classes. Unfortunately, the approaching 
national election will greatly encourage timidity and 
political expediency, and little sound legislation is expected 
by observers; but there is a chance for intelligent, economic 
business legislation that is energetically supported by busi- 
ness Organizations. 


Tax Increases, invariably resisted by the public, and now 
necessary because of the extravagant liberality of the last 
Congress in distributing gratuities, will serve as a deter- 
rent to further attacks on the Treasury by the present 
Congress. The prospect is also causing an increasing 
demand for more economy in all governmental activities, 
and for reductions in local and state taxes. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is indirectly supporting a fight for 
lower taxes on farm properties. 


Government in Business is being defended by govern- 
ment officials who have been aroused by recent published 
attacks. In the near future a campaign is expected to be 
started for the purpose of educating the public as to the 
advantages of a number of government business enter- 
prises, particularly in the farm field. 


Reduction of Radio Advertising has been suggested by 
Representative Davis, of Tennessee, who recently said that 
the Radio Commission had “fallen down” in curtailing 
the volume of advertising on the air, although it could 
have taken action under the law. He also said that it is 
probable that a proposal to curb radio advertising will 
soon be considered by the proper House committee. 


The Federal Trade Chain Store Report will be de- 
livered to Congress soon. It is reported that two impor- 
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tant sections and a list of accepted definitions and terms 
will go to the commissioners within the next day or two, 
The report follows an exhaustive investigation, and it will 
undoubtedly settle all controversy regarding the economic 
status of the chain system of distribution. 


Three-Cent Letter Mail is officially proposed by Post- 
master General Walter F. Brown, in his annual report 
made public yesterday. He proposes to later reduce the 
rate to two and one-half cents as business returns to nor- 
mal; but industry need have no apprehension of the 
increase. Leading members of both houses have declared 
against the proposal, regardless of the prospect of a $200,- 
000,000 postal deficit this year. 


American Agriculture is more affected by foreign con- 
ditions than is American industry, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture states in his annual report, which is an interesting 
and factual record of one of the most critical years in the 
history of the country’s farming industry. Regardless of 
agricultural depression, however, the Secretary notes that 
the farm population showed a net increase in 1930 for 
the first time since 1922, when the department began 
making annual estimates of the number of people living 
on farms. The report contains 102 pages, and copies may 
be procured from the Superintendent of Documents. 


“Commercial and Industrial Organizations of the 
U. S.,”? revised to September, this year, will be published 
next week by the Department of Commerce. The book 
is a complete directory of trade and other commercial 
bodies, and lists more than 19,000 organizations. National, 
intrastate and international organizations are listed alpha- 
betically, and classified geographically by commodities and 
functions. Bound in buckram, the directory is sold by 
the Superintendent of Documents at eighty-five cents a 


copy. 


Opportunities for Small Business appear to be increas- 
ing with the growing realization that business power does 
not rest in bigness. In a recent letter, Huston Thompson, 
former Federal Trade Commissioner, writes that the youth 
of today is revolting because of the closing of opportunity 
by mergers and big business operations. He added that 
the tendency is perhaps the most dangerous thing that 
confronts our economic system, and continued: 

“When I was on the Federal Trade Commission I had 
the opportunity of observing the inefficiency of bigness. 
On one occasion we were permitted to search the Internal 
Revenue records, and we found as far as we went that 
it was almost universally true that our largest-sized cot- 
porations did not return as much net profit on the dollar 
invested as the medium-sized corporations, and particularly 
those of a single corporate unit.’’ 


Investigation of the Cloak and Suit Industry has been 
proposed and undoubtedly will be undertaken by the Met- 
chandising Research Division of the Department of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the Merchant Ladies’ Tailors’ 
Association, of New York. The work will be largely 
a cost study and will reveal to manufacturers the cost of 
distributing to the various classes of customers. 
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MAN AGEMENT 


+ + -+ GENERAL Morors Corpora- 
TION’s sales of passenger cars and trucks 
to dealers in November showed a gain of 
13.1 over October. 


+ + -++ THE AGGRESSIVE ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN of American Tobacco has re- 
sulted in an increase of “Bull Durham” 
sales of nearly 200 per cent over last year 
and this increase was obtained without any 
disadvantage to ‘Lucky Strike’ sales. 


+ + -++ SALEs oF CANADA Dry GINGER 
ALE, INC., including all subsidiaries, as of 
November 25, were substantially ahead of 
the previous month and slightly in excess 
of 1930. 


+ -+- + THe FINANCIAL STATEMENT of 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
for the fiscal year ending October 31 
showed a gain of $336,740 over the previ- 
ous year. 


+--+ -+ Desirs to INpIvVIDUAL AC- 
COUNTS, as reported to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, gained 8 per cent for the 
week ending December 2, compared with 
the preceding week, despite the fact that 
there were only five business days in the 
period. 


+ + -++ BuILDING PERMITs in San Fran- 
cisco for the first eleven months of the 
year showed an increase in both volume 
and number over last year. 


+ + + Att Recorps for attendance and 
number of entries were broken at the In- 
ternational Live Stock Show in Chicago 
last week. 


+ + -++ Fartures LAstT WEEK numbered 
395 as compared with 509 the previous 
week, and 470 in the same week last year. 


+ + + SALES OF IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 
INCORPORATED, (Division of General Foods 
Corporation) for the first ten months were 
ahead of any similar period in the com- 
pany’s history. 


+ + + CoLLaTERAL LOANS to member 
firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
have dropped in two years from $8,549,- 
383,979 to $730,151,908—a deflation of 
more than 90 per cent. 


+ + -- CHrysLER CORPORATION’S sales 
to dealers in the first eleven months of 
this year totaled 90,706 cars and trucks, 
a against 81,957 in the same period last 
year, 


+ + + Tue P. LorintarD ComPANy, 
whose common stock has not been on a 
dividend basis for several years, placed it 
on a $1.20 annual basis last week. 


++ -+- THE EMPLOYMENT INDEX of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce was at 52.7 
on November 30, as compared with 41.7 
on October 31. 


+ + -+ Our oF 683 CORPORATIONS 
Whose earnings reports have been released 
since October 1, 139 or 20.3 per cent 
showed increases. 


++ Peoria Plus Signs++ 


$220,000 Community Fund Budget 
oversubseribed. 


All Peoria major industries 
in operation. 


Muirson Label Co. opens 
$300,000 factory. 


$2,.000.000 Illinois river bridge 
nears completion. 


All banks, both state and national, 
intact and open. 


Peoria J. T. leads in National 
Advertising. 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Chas. H. Eddy Co., Nat'l Repr. Chicago, New York, Boston 
Member Major Market Newspapers 


$18,860,000.00: 


to be spent on build- 
ing work in Fort Worth 
in 1932 


Construction work of various forms to cost 
approximately $18,860,000.00 is in sight for 
Fort Worth in 1932. This includes: 

U. S. Public Health Hospital 


TTT $4,000,000.00 
(0) | ents 1 ,445,000.00 
Federal Building 0.0.0.0... 1,215,000.00 


Construction and Maintenance 
Work by Union Station Com- 
pany, Frisco, Texas & Pacific 


and Santa Fe Railways.......... 2,500,000.00 
City Construction Work............ 2,500,000.00 
Pbitie. UNG sic ccicccsicscecetcasi 1,200,000.00 


And the City Building Commissioner esti- 
mates that other construction, including a 
substantial amount of residential building, 
will amount to at least $6,000,000.00. 

Invest your advertising dollars where 
people are building, growing and spending! 


Fort WorRTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING —~ EVENING | SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L SHUMAN 


Preudent and Publisher Vico-Preudem ard Adu Directos 


LARGEST 
CIRCULATION | 
IN TEXAS 
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An Old-fashioned 


Christmas 


AT Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Christmas is celebrated 
with a fine old spirit of 
good-will and good-cheer. 
There are tuneful carols 
... wreaths of holly... 
Christmas trees . . . stock- 
ings stuffed with surprises 
for the children...a plump 
family turkey for dinner. 
Here are all the joys of the 
old-fashioned Christmas— 
without the long hours of 
work and preparation. 
Bring the children for 
a happy holiday week at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
This is a grand place for 
overgrown grown-up 
families too. There are in- 
door recreations. There’s 
the gaily decorated board- 
walk. The bracing ocean air. 
Your Christmas at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall will be 
cheery and economical, for 
1931 rates are in effect. 
Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTy 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Failure to Use Sales Tools 


Hinders Salesmen, Survey Shows 
(Continued from page 385) 


effort is getting more companies less 
business. Though, as the chart shows, 
more companies were invoiced in 1930 
than in 1929, the total material and 
equipment bought was less, according 
to the purchasing agent of the oil com- 
pany. 

Obviously salesmen not only have 
to, but are working harder than ever 
for business. According to the pur- 
chasing agent, sales trained executives 
are out selling today. Whereas, in 
1928 and 1929, requests for bids on 
a ten thousand dollar order would be 
met by the call of a salesman, this 
same amount of business today brings 
the sales manager, the vice-president, 
and even the president, hot-footing it 
for business. 


LENGTH OF EACH INTERVIEW ( M/NUTES) 
2 4 6 8 10 12 4 16 18 2022 24 &% 28 3032 M 36 384042 A 4 


RECORD of DURATION of SALES 
CALLS ON A LARGE OIL 
COMPANY S PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENT ~ 
20% of the SALESMEN 
GET OVER HALF of He 
BUYER'S TIME 


INDIVIDUAL SALES INTERVIEWS 


| | ie 


ACTUAL 


The greater part of a 
buyer’s time is given to a few out- 
standing salesmen, this graph shows. 


Chart II. 


Granting the willingness of sales- 
men to work for business, what about 
the quality of their salesmanship? 
Twenty per cent of the salesmen get 
over half of the buyer’s selling time. 
These are the tip-top salesmen. The rest 
of the salesmen, the large majority of 
average performers, have to try to 
make sales, dividing up the remainder 
of the buyer’s time. What do the tip- 
top salesmen do, to account for the 
difference? Or what don’t they do? 

The development of ways and means 
to make the majority group, the four- 
fifths salesmen, better salesmen, will be 


the purpose of the following articles, 
As a step in this direction the next 
article will analyze actual sales calls 
made by the representatives of the fol- 
lowing companies* on the purchasing 
agent of the oil company. 

Woodbury and Company, J. C. 
Lewis Company (Leather Vita Corpo- 
ration), Electrolux (vacuum cleaners), 
Hooker Electro Chemical Company, 
Amco Sales Corporation, Patent Chem- 
ical Company, Bethlehem Foundry and 
Machine Company, American Litho- 
graphic Company, Lewis-Shepard Com- 
pany, A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., Uni- 
versal Pump and Tank Company, De- 
troit Graphite Company, Dauphine and 
Hausler (industrial engineers and con- 
tractors). 


*NoTE: This list contains both large and 
small companies. It is in no way special. 
Salesmen from each of these companies 
were heard as they made their call, without 
the knowledge that a SALES MANAGEMENT 
investigator was present. 


Design Up, Prices Down; 


Holeproof Values Soar 


New YorK—Exploding the belief 
that drastically lower prices must rele- 
gate design and check product im- 
provement, the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company here is now manufacturing 
its product with finer gauge machines, 
“which make for better appearance,” 
and at the same time is endeavoring 
to live up to its mame in wear, an 
executive of the company told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT in response to an in- 
quiry as to the effects of lower prices 
on product standards and on the pur- 
chasing power of today’s hosiery 
dollar. 

“Improving hosiery appearance with 
finer gauge machines,” it was pointed 
out, “often lessens wearing qualities.” 
Meanwhile, ‘‘our women’s merchan- 
dise which retailed at $1.95 two years 
ago is now selling for $1, and ‘$2.95 
stockings are sold today at $1.95. 
Our men’s hosiery has been improved 
in design through the use of new 
fancy machinery and through more 
full-fashioned machines. At the same 
time prices have fallen more than 50 
per cent.” 


$12,450 to Sell Ozarks 


JopLin, Mo.—Ozark Playgrounds Associa- 
tion has approved a budget of $12,450 for 
the year. Newspapers will be the prin- 
cipal medium. 
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A Neglected “Shelf” 
Product Becomes a 
Merchandised Specialty 


(Continued from page 387) 


caused us to let it develop slowly. 
Kydet, however, has been aggressively 
pushed, advertising media like Vogue 
and Harper's Bazar being selected as 
suitable for our purpose, and our ex- 
perience with the trade in its behalf 
has been most interesting. 

“Perhaps the most difficult part of 
marketing shoe polish is to get the 
high-grade stores interested in it. 
While the higher type merchandise 
establishments sell shoe polish, they 
have been doing so largely as a matter 
of course. There has been no excite- 
ment and very little interest connected 
with the higher grade stores’ view- 
point toward any shoe polish or shoe 
creme. It has just been one of those 
commodities which people buy and is 
therefore sold—much the same as a 
paper of pins or a piece of elastic. 

“From the moment, however, that 
our representatives began to display 
Kydet in this new package they found 
a mew response. High-grade dealers 
showed a type of intense interest that 
we had never encountered before— 
and the finer the store the more keen 
this interest seemed to be. The result 
of the new preparation with the new 
package has been to open the doors 
of some of America’s finest stores, not 
only to stock this preparation, but to 
recommend it and display it. The dis- 
play is probably the crux of the whole 
matter so far as the attitude of these 
stores is concerned. It is extremely 
difficult to get any merchandise ade- 
quately displayed in the larger and 
finer stores; yet I have before me a list 
of some of America’s finest shops 
where the special plush-lined display 
case which we developed for Kydet 
has been requested and installed. There 
have even been instances where spe- 
cial display cases with special lighting 
have been arranged to keep the prod- 
uct on permanent display. 

“I do not feel at liberty to give you 
detailed sales figures and I cannot give 
you comparative percentages, because 
there was no sale of this line before it 
went out in its present package. I 
can, however, give you a general idea 
of the momentum which the new com- 
bination of product and package has 
attained. Some four years ago we 
brought out Belle Mode Creme, one 
of the higher grade products and one 
for which we developed a fairly satis- 

factory package. It was, in fact, our 
first step in the direction of dressing 
up a creme line. Belle Mode Creme 
met with considerable success. We 


were pleased with results and it became 
one of the best selling cremes in the 
industry. Yet Kydet, within a period 
of promotion scarcely more than six 
months long, passed the point which 
Belle Mode succeeded in attaining at 
the end of its second year. This pre- 
sents a picture of the important imme- 
diate effect of introducing into the 
shoe polish trade something that has 
put behind it the old tradition of 
cheaper and cheaper packages, and re- 
fused to be restricted by the idea that 
shoe polish must be just shoe polish.” 


Improved Performance 

and High Styling 

Push Big Ben Ahead 
(Continued from page 388) 


eyes in the early morning. That’s how 
it happens that Polite Ben now has 
simple, legible digits that take a mini- 
mum of peering to decipher. 

The hardest part of the job, we are 
told, was that of devising a set of 
hands that was decorative and appro- 
priate. Decide for yourself whether he 
struck it right. 

To get back to Mr. Ronolds, ‘“The 
new clock was introduced to the 
wholesale trade on June 18, after a 
general convention at headquarters, 
during which our sales force was given 
all available information pertaining to 
the new model and our merchandising 
plans. 

“Because we were geared up to 
speedy wholesale distribution, the 
clock was announced to the retail 
trade about the same time. To stimu- 
late dealer interest and action a na- 
tional window display contest was con- 
ducted, as well as a sales clerk contest 
to acquaint salespeople with the sali- 
ent points of the new model. And 
since the consumer advertising started 
in September, the demand for the new 
model has been greater than our fac- 
tory can supply.” 


Prizes for Cannon Displays 


New YorK—Sixty-two display managers 
representing small and large department 
stores participated in a nation-wide win- 
dow display contest sponsored by Cannon 
Mills here. Prizes of $50 each were given 
to four store executives in cities of more 
than 500,000; to four in cities of 100,000 
to 500,000, and to four in cities of less 
than 100,000. 


New Perfect Circle Film 


HAGERSTOWN, IND.—“Endless Channels,” a 
talking picture featuring eight automobile 
race drivers and Cullen Landis, screen 
star, will be released by the Perfect Circle 
Company to jobbers and wholesalers Janu- 
ary 1. The film is a “sequel” to “Magic 
Circle’ which was shown this year before 
130,000 people. 
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This Man Can 
Build Food or Drug Sales 


Twenty years 


cf concentrated 
sales executive experi- 


ence in the food and drug field 
qualify this man for an executive 


His experience covers all phases 
of marketing—selling to retailers, 
jobbers and the chains; building a 
sales plan and organizing a sales 
force; installing and using office 
statistical sales records; fitting the 
sales program to advertising, and 
working closely with the advertising 


His unique experience covers not 


corner of this country, 


but Canada and England as well. 
His most recent task was developing 


market for a well-known 


American food product. 

His chief desire is to find an op- 
portunity that is really worth-while— 
a position where there is room for 
growth and for increased earnings 


commensurate with re- 


sults obtained for the employer. 
Gentile, married. 


Box SM 2 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 


NEW YORK 


mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


N:-EW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 


AT 5ist STREET 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Sales Aids 


Professional Projection of Sound or Silent 
Pictures for Non-Professional Use. Adver- 
tisers and sales managers concede the de- 
sirability of conveying selling ideas quickly 
and vividly; most of them grant that visual 
aids in conveying ideas are important in 
influencing people. But the matter of 
figuring out how visual assistance can be 
brought into one’s own business is another 
thing again. This booklet tells how such 
companies as the Union Gas and Electric 
Company, the York Heating & Ventilating 
Corporation, General Electric, Ford Motor 
Company and the New York Central 
employ industrial films for teaching their 
employes the business, for selling, etc. The 
booklet also describes in detail the design 
and operation of the new 35 mm. portable 
sound-on-film projector. 


Directory of Film Sources. Where to buy, 
rent and borrow 16 mm. films, whether 
silent or with sound; is told in this valu- 
able booklet being offered by the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation. Interspersed 
with sources of educational, industrial and 
entertainment films, are pages of comment 
on operation and uses. 


Product Design 

In Harmony with Modern Progress— 
Pressed Metals. Profusely illustrated with 
a variety of products which lend themselves 
to the use of pressed metals, this booklet 
explains the great opportunity that still 
exists for the forward-looking manufac- 
turer in the use of available modern ma- 


CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURER 


Desires to negotiate with American 
Manufacturer seeking to establish 
manufacturing connection in Canada; 
can handle metal or electrical special- 
ties parts or whole assembly; first-class 
facilities. 


The National Electric Heating 


Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA 


terial. If you are designing a new product, 
or if your present product, in its entirety 
or in part, is made from castings, forgings 
or wooden parts, you will be interested in 
this presentation of the advantages of using 
pressed metals to increase sales appeal, 
reduce weight and lower production costs. 
The booklet is the offering of Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Company. 


Markets and Media 


Where-What-Why? A new presentation 
by Capper’s Farmer of market and media 
information intended for the advertiser and 
the sales manager who serve the small 
town and rural markets of the Midwest. 
The booklet gives a breakdown of Capper’s 
Farmer’s 1,004,116 circulation by states and 
counties for the United States, so that the 
advertiser may know exactly where his 
company’s advertising is being read. Sales 
managers whose urban markets are not as 
responsive as they'd like them to be will 
do well to inspect the contents of this 
booklet for the character of farm wealth 
in the Midwest. Among other things, it 
contains such interesting information as: 
the thirteen Capper’s Farmer states have 
39.9 per cent of the farms of the United 
States, 46.7 per cent of the farm cash 
income, 48.1 per cent of farm motor cars, 


51.8 per cent of farm-owned radios, 53.8 
per cent of the tractors, 57.8 per cent of 
the value of land, and 71.8 per cent of 
the combines. There is also a list of the 
five chief sources of farm cash income 
in the thirteen Capper’s Farmer states. One 
especially arresting fact disclosed in this 
booklet is that 91 per cent of the total 
increase in 1930 motor vehicle registrations 
was in this territory, the purchase of 
passenger cars having increased 95 per cent 
in the last ten years, and the purchase of 
trucks having increased 439.8 per cent in 
the same period. 


Coty to Build in Britain 
LoNDON—As a result of the new tariff 
of 50 per cent on perfumery and cosmetics, 
Coty, Inc., French perfumer, intends to 
establish a factory in this country. Mon- 
sieur Coty is expected to visit England 
soon to select a factory site. 


New YorK—General Electric Lighting In- 
stitute, of Harrison, New Jersey, will be 
closed December 15, as a result of the 
acquisition of the New York Electrical 
Institute in Grand Central Palace by the 
New York Electrical Association, of which 
General Electric Company is a contributing 
member. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 

. W.. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


“TRIPLE THREAT’? AVAILABLE—IT’S A 
season of upsets, both on the gridiron and in 
business. Dave Depression intercepted one of my 
passes and blocked me out of a pleasant ten-year 
connection as editorial executive with a large New 
York business paper publisher. Now I’ve got to 
kick off the business ball again. Dave made avail- 
able a triple threat man when he crossed my last 
white stripe. I can ‘‘lug the leather’ as an editor. 
I can throw them far and hit the target as a pub- 
licity man, as I did for three years for one of the 
largest tire manufacturers. hed I can put the ball 
over the cross-bar from all angles as an executive 
assistant—one who gets things done with a mini- 
mum of supervision—leaving his chief to concen- 


trate on the larger aspects of his job. Here’s an 
opportunity for a publisher, an advertising agency 
or a publicity organization to get a scoring punch 
from a ball-carrier who is a firm believer in team- 
work. When can we talk about a place on your 
1932 team? Address Box 325, SALES NAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales —~ capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
"2 C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


SALES REPRESENTATION 


GET OUT OF THE RED IN NEW ENGLAND! 
Successful sales manager with trained organization 
invites correspondence or interview with principals 
seeking more aggressive sales representation for 
meritorious product or service in this territory. 
Proven record for results. Highest credentials fur- 
nished. Address Box 326, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LOWERS HOTEL 
vs 


ROCHESTER, -N. 


Famous for its excellent service and tempt- 
ing food. 350 rooms, 2.50 up — Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. under same 
management. 


The 
Gasoline Retailer 


54 West 74th Street, New York 
Will guarantee for 1932 


00.000 


paid subscribers in the Gasoline and 
Filling Station field. 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


GIBBONS knows CANADA | 


